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Editorial Comment 


N THIS time of world-wide depression, 

unrest, violence, all kinds of revolu- 
tions, it is, of course, unusually difficult to 
cultivate international goodwill. If, how- 
ever, as a result of these distressing experi- 
ences, it becomes clearer that the building 
of an ordered world is a job for all the 
nations working together, the mess may not 
have been in vain. The lesson is being 
learned, very slowly. 


PEAKING before the New York Uni- 
S versity Conference last month on the 
obligations of universities to the social order, 
Alfred Noyes recalled the forgotten words 
of Charles Darwin who, after recounting 
the growth from a cloud of drifting gas of 
the world’s cathedrals and of the works 
of Beethoven and Shakespeare, went on to 
say that “The mind refuses to accept this 
as the result of blind chance’, that “the 
understanding revolts from such a conclu- 
sion. 


T THE same Conference, Professor 
William Ernest Hocking, Professor of 


Philosophy at Harvard University, said: 
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“If I were to name the chief defect of 
our contemporary education, it would be 
that it produces so many stunted wills, 
wills prematurely gray and incapable of 
greatness, not because of lack of endow- 
ment, but because they have never been 
searchingly exposed to what is 
generous and faith-provoking.” 


noble, 


TATUES to dishonor persons, as far 

as we know, are rather new in our mod- 
ern life. The Anti Civil War League of 
Shanghai, China, we are informed, pro- 
poses to erect iron statues hideously carica- 
turing ‘“Generals’”’ wars. 
The plan is that the pedestal of each 


who start civil 
statue shall carry a bronze plaque setting 
forth the “crimes against national peace 
and unity” of every war-lord to be dis- 
honored in this fashion. 
be made of cheap iron, so that they may 
rust to nothingness, leaving only the pedes- 
tal and the plaque of enduring bronze to 
tell posterity of the deeds of the scheming 
war-lords. It is said that similar statues 


The statues will 


were erected long ago in front of the Yo 
Fei Temple in Hangchow. 
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HE Executive Committee of the World 

Conference for International Peace 
Through Religion met in Geneva, August 
16-18, 1932. It was there agreed that the 
religions of the world have never been 
challenged in the same way and to the 
same degree as at this time. It was agreed 
that the responsibility for preventing war 
belongs joirtly to all of the religions. The 
fc‘lowing proposals were adopted in the 
nature of a charter fcr the movement to 
strengthen and to broaden the services of 
religion to the cause of world peace. The 
proposals follow: 

1. The ideals of religion are to be recog- 
nized as motive and inspiration in inter- 
national affairs. 

2. Chief among these are: 

(a) The recognition cf human broth- 
erhood. 

(b) Cooperation in behalf of human 
betterment. 

(c) The recognition of love as ex- 
pressing itself in the mutual 
giving of justice. 

(d) The emphasis of hope 
than fear. 

3. Each regional and cooperating group 
should adopt practical methods and pro- 
grams best fitted to express these principles 
in its own circle of influence. 

4. Membership in the World Confer- 
ence, as well as in all groups, shall be based 
on individual devotion to the purposes of 
the World Conference. 

5. In all activities and programs, the 
emphasis shall be upon spiritual and edu- 
cational methods. 


rather 


R. WILGUS’ article, ‘““The Leticia In- 
cident,” pictures an international situ- 
ation of more than passing interest. How 
far may a sovereign state be expected to 
respect treaties? When does a dispute in 
a given country over the nationals of an- 
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other spread from domestic to international 
concern? What is an act of aggression? 
When is it proper for other nations to feel 
responsibility in such case? Should terri- 
tory seized in this way be recognized? 
When are the people of a country justified 
in abrogating a treaty negotiated by a 
former ruler with whom they are no longer 
in sympathy? These are some of the ques- 
tions involved. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Peru has sent one of her ablest 
authorities, Dr. Victor M. Maurtua, and 
Colombia her former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Pomponio Guzman, to repre- 
sent their respective interests in Washing- 
ton. 


Latin America 


HE Western Hemisphere presents an 

international situation, every phase of 
which affects the interests of the United 
States. In his address at Pittsburgh, on 
October 26, our Secretary of State dwelt 
somewhat at length on the steps which our 
Government has taken to remove historic 
sources of friction between us and our 
Latin American neighbors. He referred to 
the withdrawing of our Marines in Nica- 
ragua and Haiti, to the aid we gave to 
Mexico in her time of need, to our efforts 
to help Guatemala and Honduras to adjust 
their boundary dispute; to our coopera- 
tion with Mexico, Cuba, Colombia and 
Uruguay, to settle the difficult controversy 
between Paraguay and Bolivia in the Gran 
Chaco. But there is something deeper in 
this relationship between the peoples of 
this hemisphere. There is no line of de- 
marcation between Anglo-America and 
Latin America. Our western world is com- 
posed of twenty-one independent Repub- 
lics: ten in South America, six in Central 
America, three in the West Indies; Mexico, 
and the United States. To these should be 
added the Dominion of Canada, also a great 
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democracy. Each of these twenty-two units 
is dependent upon the others, economically, 
politically, culturally. Every one of them 
has its valuable contributions to make to all 
of the rest, and in each of these fields. 

In the last two years there have been 
revolutions in Bolivia, Peru, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chili and elsewhere; a war, indeed, 
between Bolivia and Paraguay, and an- 
other threatening between Peru and Colom- 
bia. But these “news items” are relatively 
unimportant incidents in the lives of our 
neighbors. All are sister nations, each as 
anxious as any other for the future of its 
civilization. Trade, travel, and electric 
communication are welding the man-made 
parts of the hemisphere socially, quite as 
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nature has already united the divisions 
geographically. Peace, like Charity, must 
begin at home. Therefore, a major task of 
the Peace Movement is to promote on our 
side of the globe, in every practical way, 
those healing processes of accommodation 
that flow from acquaintance and enlight- 
ened self-interest. 

It is for this reason that a number of 
leading specialists in Latin American life 
are now collaborating in the development of 
a regular Department in World Affairs de- 
voted to Latin America. The articles in 
this number by professors Haring and Wil- 
gus indicate the high quality that may be 
expected on a more extended scale in future 
numbers of this magazine. 


Facing 1933 


Our Bewilderment 


S 1932 prepares to gather the drapery 

of her couch about her, she holds be- 

fore us the curious picture of men and 
women everywhere saying there must be 
no more war, and at the same time of wars 
going on in South America and in the Far 
East, and of sputtering war tinder aplenty 
especially throughout Europe. In this pic- 
ture, Mr. Lloyd-George is seen turning 
away from it all saying mournfully as he 
did at the Guildhall a few nights ago in 
London, “There is more and more talk 
about peace and less and less confidence in 
it.” At the same time that the peoples are 
demanding that there shall be no more war, 
they are all making unprecedented prepara- 
tions for just that. At the end of this year 
of grace, there appear to be more quarrels 
among nations than at any time in history. 
Again the Peace Movement is being both 
condemned and acclaimed, and with more 





than the usual heat and inconsistency. Mr. 
Benito Mussolini, for example, does both 
of these things with characteristic vehe- 
mence. In a carefully prepared statement, 
he announces that Fascism believes “nei- 
ther in the possibility nor in the utility of 
perpetual peace”; that Fascism “repudi- 
ates pacifism,” because “only war can raise 
all human energies to the maximum and 
set a seal of nobility on the peoples which 
have the virtues to undertake it.” In his 
address to the crowds in Turin, on October 
22, the head of the Italian government de- 
clared further, “Nobody is a worse enemy 
of peace than he who poses as a pacifist by 
profession.” And yet, in that very address, 
he went on to insist with no little show of 
pride that Italy is following “a policy of 
peace, of true peace which can not be dis- 
sociated from justice.” He went further 
and called for the collaboration of the four 
great western Powers in order that Europe 
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might be politically tranquil and the eco- 
nomic crisis ended. 

But these two points of view are not lim- 
ited to Mr. Mussolini. The two souls, war- 
ring in the breast of the Italian Duce, are 
contending with each other throughout the 
world. Any modern writer to the Romans 
would have to acknowledge, as did Paul of 
Tarsus, that there is a law within us war- 
ring against the law of our minds. In the 
realm of international peace, the end of 
1932 finds us to be for the most part con- 
fused children in a befuddled world. 


Two Cornerstones 


HE notion that peace could and should 

be substituted for war had its very 
early beginnings in certain teachings of the 
seers, such as Isaiah, Virgil, Cicero; and, 
in the 14th century, in definite proposals 
by no less than the author of The Divine 
Comedy. Through the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, most of 
the influential writers of those times of 
great writers devoted no little of their tal- 
ents to the development of plans and prin- 
ciples for the maintenance of peace be- 
tween the nations. 

The organized Peace Movement, alter- 
nately over-praised and over-berated and 
usually quite misunderstood, had its begin- 
nings, however, at the home of David Low 
Dodge, a well-known merchant of the city 
of New York, in the year 1815. From that 
very small beginning, the Movement was 
extended by the nation-wide organization 
of existing peace workers into the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, also at the home of 
David Low Dodge, on May 8, 1828. Many 
of those persons associated with those pri- 
vate efforts to lessen the possibilities of war 
between nations are acknowledged now to 
have beer architects of our America. 
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Governments, too, tried even in ancient 
civilizations various “plans” for maintain- 
ing peace between themselves. One of 
these was the plan of “Union,” such as the 
Helvetic Union of 1308 which set up a 
Diet and Court of Judges for the defense 
and peace of the states. Similarly, Great 
Britain, France, The Netherlands, America, 
have formed unions of states for the same 
purposes. 

In the last century it was only gradually, 
however, that activities in behalf of peace 
moved from the realm of personal and usu- 
ally religious fervor to the field of govern- 
mental action. It was only in 1899 and 1907 
that representatives of governments met in 
The Hague Conferences. Those Conferences 
at The Hague, riveting upon the attention of 
statesmen the supremacy of law over com- 
promise and diplomacy, and the necessity 
for courts of justice and arbitration, lent 
that official weight to the Peace Move- 
ment dreamed of by its founders. Be- 
cause of their limited achievements, there 
was considerable criticism of those confer- 
ences; but it was officially felt at the time, 
especially by the government of the United 
States, that they were pointing the way for 
nations best to advance their interests; be- 
cause, as it was thought, they were in ac- 
cord with those principles of justice with- 
out which of course the ways of peace are 
indeed precarious. 

Those Hague Conferences were official 
expressions of the two main principles at 
the center of the organized Peace Move- 
ment from its beginning to the outbreak of 
the World War. Governments had become 
increasingly interested in the applications 
of the principles of justice, that is to say 
in the use of laws and courts for the na- 
tions. Governments were beginning to 
realize that states as well as persons have 
certain rights, such as their right to exist, 
their right to equality under the law, their 
right to independence and happiness, their 
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right to their territory and jurisdiction 
over it, their right to the protection of their 
rights by due process of law. Furthermore, 
they were beginning to acknowledge that 
states claiming such rights have the cor- 
relative duties to acknowledge and to pro- 
tect other states in these rights. 

Through the centuries governments had 
become increasingly aware that their very 
existence depended upon the firm establish- 
ment of certain other principles. It was 
seen, for instance, that they must provide 
for themselves a balance between anarchy 
and tyranny, between large and small 
states, between the rights and duties al- 
ready mentioned, between the various 
methods for settling international disputes. 
They visualized a world governed by laws, 
not by men; and that without violence to 
that other principle that governments can 
endure only by the consent of the governed. 
They were beginning to believe increasingly 
in an international peace based upon jus- 
tice backed by the mutual consent of all. 
The possibilities of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness for every deserving 
person and group were affecting the ideas 
and the actions of peoples. Because of 
idealism and because of enlightened self- 
interest men were finding it easy to agree 
with The Buddha that: 


“To pass from the less permanent to the more 
permanent is to pass from the less peaceful to the 
more peaceful.” 

In brief, the two main principles at the 
center of the organized Peace Movement 
from its beginning to the outbreak of the 
World War may be summarized as follows: 
First, there should be recurring conferences 
of duly accredited delegates from all the na- 
tions for the purpose of agreeing upon spe- 
cific principles of international law, with the 
understanding that these principles must be 
returned to the various governments for 
ratification, and that when ratified they 
should become laws for the ratifying na- 
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tions; Second, that there should be per- 
manent courts of international justice and 
arbitration endowed with the power to ren- 
der final decisions in cases of controversy 
over interpretations of the laws. 

Law and judicial settlement, aided by 
education and religion; these were and are 
the two main phases of the Peace Move- 
ment. Because these were the two achieve- 
ments labored for by The Hague Confer- 
ences, it may be said with truth that the 
highest point reached by the Peace Move- 
ment before the World War was at the Cap- 
ital of The Netherlands. 





The Whirlwind 


OVERNMENTS, especially the United 
States, believed in The Hague Con- 
ferences because they represented Amer- 
ican conceptions of the way to achieve jus- 
tice. There continued, however, on the 
part of the nations a lack of confidence in 
one another’s purposes. In Europe, the 
Balance of Power system had been firmly 
established by the organization of the 
Triple Alliance made up of Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Italy; and by the forma- 
tion of the Triple Entente, composed at 
first of France and Russia in 1894, and 
completed in 1904 by the addition of Eng- 
land. This modern phase of a colossal 
system, started by Bismarck in the early 
eighties of the last century, maintained 
peace, albeit uncertainly, for over twenty 
years. The fears and rivalries which it en- 
gendered, however, ended finally in the 
outbreak, in 1914, of the World War. 
The historians will go on for a long time 
trying to separate, analyse and define what 
those fears and rivalries were. Already 
they are classifying them variously as reli- 
gious, dynastic, political, and economic. 
These in turn are being separated into such 
subdivisions as commercial policies; as 
population, credit, currency, capital, trans- 
portation, raw material problems; as dip- 
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lomatic, and as internal social differences. 
It is clear that the war was due to no 
single cause; that, rather, it was the result 
of a group of causes to be found in the 
gradual development of tendencies and 
policies through years. All these may be 
classified, however, as apprehensions and 
competitions which developed naturally 
out of the strains and stresses of the Bal- 
ance of Power System. 

There was one evidence of the growing 
power of the pre-war Peace Movement 
quite overlooked by the writers. Just be- 
fore the war, in spite of the developing war 
machines, there was a rapidly growing be- 
lief that the Movement might in fact suc- 
ceed. This fear of its ultimate triumph 
had a direct bearing on the outbreak of 
the war; a curious fact, not yet appre- 
ciated, even by the peaceworkers them- 
selves. It was publicly acknowledged at 
the time that certain key leaders in the 
military branches of governments had 
come to see that they would have to accept 
marked reductions in their appropriations, 
indeed possible extinction, unless they 
could demonstrate the necessity for their 
existence. 

In any event war came. Thirteen mil- 
lion boys were killed outright. The na- 
tional debt of the United States jumped 
from one to over thirty-seven and one-half 
billions of dollars. Costs to the world 
mounted to the equivalent in money of 
approximately eight-hundred-fifty Panama 
Canals. 


Hunt for the New 


E war gave rise to dissatisfactions, not 

only with the Hague Conferences, but 
with all the tried methods of dealing with 
international disputes. The techniques of 
diplomacy had been operating through 
permanent embassies for three hundred 
years. Good offices in the nature of volun- 
tary or solicited advice had enabled Theo- 
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dore Roosevelt, for example, to bring about 
peace between Japan and Russia in 1905. 
Mediation and conciliation by which third 
parties brought about peaceful settlements 
by reporting on the facts had been found 
in numerous instances to be quite work- 
able. A Commission of Inquiry had set- 
tled the very difficult Dogger Bank case 
of 1904, and had given rise to the Bryan 
Treaties, to thirty-eight of which the 
United States is now a party. Friendly 
composition, a common method of bringing 
about settlements of international disputes, 
as in the long and irritating Alsop Case 
between the United States and Chile, 
settled by George V as amiable composi- 
teur in 1911, had been found to be quite 
sufficient for its purpose. Arbitration, as 
launched by the Jay Treaty of 1794, as 
provided in the compromissory clauses of 
numerous treaties, as set forth in special 
arbitration treaties, in the some six hun- 
dred arbitration treaties to which the 
United States is a party, had been often 
and usefully applied. There had been 
much labor in behalf of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice. But the victor- 
warrior-peace-makers at Paris in the win- 
ter of 1918-19 felt the urge to go much 
further than any of these. 

So, since the World War, the Peace 
Movement has been directed in a variety 
of new ways. In the first place, the Move- 
ment was remodeled, by men for the most 
part unfamiliar with all the work that had 
led up to the Hague Conferences, in the 
Treaty of Versailles. In this Treaty, pro- 
vision was made for the organization of the 
League of Nations, it must be granted a 
rather hasty attempt to improve upon the 
older methods. This League is variously 
criticized especially in America as being 
a military alliance, as being an organ for 
the promotion mainly of inter-allied inter- 
ests, as being primarily an agent for the 
big powers as against the smaller powers, 
as being a defender of the status quo, as 
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being practically a return to the Balance 
of Power System. It is charged with being 
a visionary drift away from the hard won 
achievements at The Hague. 

As has been said, the first phase of the 
Peace Movement had to do with the devel- 
opment of law; the second with the further 
organization of judicial processes. Well- 
nigh countless international conferences, 
commissions, treaties, are entering into the 
upbuilding of the law, the first phase of the 
Peace Movement; but the League of Na- 
tions is now the outstanding expression of 
this aspect of it. The principal fact in 
the second phase is the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, set up by the 
League of Nations, according to a plan 
drafted in 1920 by an advisory committee 
of jurists. Persons critical of the League 
of Nations are disposed to be critical of 
its Court; not because of objection to the 
judicial settlement of international dis- 
putes, but because of the manner in which 
the Court was established and is now sup- 
ported by the League. Yet, fifty-seven 
nations are members of the League and of 
the Court. 

The League is not without its troubles. 
As this year draws to a close, its boasted 
non-partisan staff is gradually giving way 
to purely political appointees. Sir Eric 
Drummond, Secretary General of the 
League from the beginning, announces that 
he will retire in June next. M. Joseph 
Avenol, of France, will succeed to this key 
position. One-third of the member states 
have not paid their dues for 1931, while 
two-thirds of them are in arrears for 1932. 
States that have borrowed money with the 
moral authority and backing of the League 
are defaulting, while the League struggles 
to save something from the wrecks. The 


League’s caveats to Japan are ignored, and 
the force provisions of its Covenant are 
scrapped. 

But, like love, the course of true inter- 
national achievement never did run smooth. 
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Supported by shifting loyalties, it is but 
natural that intrigues and difficulties should 
beset such an enterprise as the League. As 
an agency of cooperation, however, it has 
already served useful purposes. Through 
its dozens of committees and commissions, 
it has been indispensible to the carrying 
out of various provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles, as those relating to the Saar 
Valley and to the City of Danzig. Its ad- 
ministrative and commissions 
have been of real service to Greece, Bul- 
garia, Turkey, to Austria and other Danu- 
bian States. Problems relating to com- 
munications and transit, to the whole field 
of armaments, to economic and financial] 
relations, to health, to intellectual coopera- 
tion, to the codification of international 
law, to mandates, to refugees, to various 
social and humanitarian questions, have 
all been made easier of solution because of 
the work of these groups set up by the 
League. Our own government has already 
cooperated with thirty-four of these enter- 
prises. The most encouraging fact is that 
the League is learning what it can and can 
not do. In that very process, it is con- 
tributing immeasurably to the technical 
development of the Peace Movement. 


minorities 


A Useful Leftover 


F COURSE 1933 will find arbitration 

to be still a cardinal aspect of the 
Peace Movement. This phase began as 
an attempt to get states to promise in ad- 
vance to settle their disputes if need be 
through third persons chosen by the 
parties. It has taken the course of a 
gradual evolution from voluntary to com- 
pulsory arbitration. This obligatory arbi- 
tration took the form: either of comprom- 
issory clauses in given treaties, under the 
terms of which it was agreed that any dis- 
pute over an interpretation of the treaties 
would be settled by arbitration; or, sec- 
ondly, of special bilateral or sometimes 
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multilateral obligatory arbitration treaties. 

It was William Jay, son of John Jay, 
who, as President of the American Peace 
Society, proposed in 1842 that an arbitra- 
tion clause be included in all treaties. 
Known best by its French name, this 
clause compromissoire is an agreement to 
submit to arbitration any controversy over 
the meaning of the treaty, not to resort 
to hostilities, and to abide by the award. 
It is sometimes extended to include any 
other subject in dispute. The clause has 
been incorporated in treaty after treaty. 
It is a logical development of George 
Washington’s American policy: 

“In my opinion, it is desirable that all questions 
between this and other natioris be speedily and 
amicably settled.” 


The United States continues its interest 
in the development of arbitration and con- 
ciliation treaties. In September, 1932, the 
United States was party to thirty-three of 
the so-called Root Arbitration Treaties. 
According to the latest available figures, as 
has been said, the total number of arbitra- 
tion treaties to which the United States is 
a party is approximately six hundred. 

On the fifth day of January, 1929, repre- 
sentatives of twenty governments of the 
western hemisphere signed an arbitration 
treaty binding their governments to submit 
to arb:tration all differences of an interna- 
tional character involving any claim of 
right, incapable of settlement by diplo- 
macy. This means claims susceptible of 
decision by the application of the prin- 
ciples of law, such as the interpretation of 
a treaty, any question of international law, 
any breach of an international obligation, 
or the nature of any reparation to be made 
This treaty has been 
Santo 


for such a breach. 
ratified by Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Panama, Nicaragua, 


Domingo, Mexico, 


Guatemala, Salvador, Venezuela. Its rati- 
fication was consented to by the United 


States Senate on January 19, 1932. For 
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some reason, it has not yet been signed by 
the President of the United States. 

The United States is party to thirty- 
eight of the so-called Bryan Conciliation 
Treaties, under the terms of which certain 
disputes are to be submitted to commis- 
sions of inquiry. While these commissions 
are investigating the facts, the parties are 
bound for at least one year to refrain from 
any hostile acts. 

On the fifth of January, 1929, the repre- 
sentatives of twenty governments of the 
western hemisphere signed a general treaty 
of concilation, agreeing to submit to the pro- 
cedure of conciliation all controversies of 
any kind not capable of settlement through 
diplomatic channels. This treaty has been 
ratified by: Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Guate- 
mala, Cuba, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Salvador, Venezuela, Peru. It was pro- 
claimed by the United States April 4, 1929. 

Since commissions of inquiry are limited 
to elucidating the facts, it has recently 
been proposed by authorities, such as 
James Brown Scott and Chandler P. An- 
derson, that the jurisdiction of such com- 
missions should be extended to include in- 
quiries and reports on the issues of law 
as well. It is believed that such an exten- 
sion of the Bryan Treaties would double 
the value of any advisory opinion sub- 
mitted by a commission. Since such an 
advisory opinion would be binding upon 
neither of the parties, the procedure would 
not encroach upon the domain of arbitra- 
Here is a very practical suggestion 
for the peace workers of 1933. 

Since in the long ago Latin America first 
concluded arbitration treaties covering all 
disputes, and disregarded them forthwith 
as soon as a dispute arose; since our own 
rather feverish insistence upon reserving 
from all arbitration treaties every question 
relating to honor, to independence, to vital 
interests, and to the rights of third parties, 
many states have become parties to treaties 


tion. 
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of obligatory arbitration. Since the war, 
obligatory arbitration has made more rapid 
strides in Europe than in our western 
hemisphere. Today more than ever, the 
world is conscious of the possibility and 
of the desirability of settling disputes by 
due process of law. The optional clause 
of the statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice has been ratified by 
thirty-six of the fifty-seven states com- 
prising the League of Nations. This op- 
tional clause, set forth in Article thirty-six 
of the statute of the Permanent Court, 
obligates the signatories to submit all dis- 
putes of a justiciable character to arbitra- 
tion and to abide by the awards. The 
number of treaties with compromissory 
clauses has greatly increased since the war. 
The principle of compulsory arbitration 
has the advantage over voluntary arbitra- 
tion of adding a greater degree of certainty 
to the affairs of nations. The growth of 
confidence in the principle of compulsory 
arbitration has been a material develop- 
ment of that purpose in us, once expressed 
by President Ulysses S. Grant: 


“T look forward to a day when there will be 
a court established that shall be recognized by all 
nations, which will take into consideration all 
differences between nations and settle by arbi- 
tration or decision of such court these questions.” 


Builders at the Job 


HE end of 1932 finds the Foreign 

Offices of Governments more actively 
engaged in promoting the aims of the 
Peace Movement than at any time in his- 
tory. These Offices are in fact peace soci- 
eties in themselves, dealing usually with 
fine efficiency with practical situations. It 
is they who are watching the operations 
of existing treaties, such, for example, as 
the Treaties of Washington of 1922, the 
Treaty of Locarno of 1925, the Treaty of 
Paris of 1928. They are working upon 
the complicated problems of armaments, 
of debts and reparations, of world eco- 
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nomics. It is they who are faced with 
the hangovers from the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, including special demands from 
Germany and from Italy, various problems 
affecting minorities throughout the newly 
created governments, the whole question 
of security, the nature of sanctions, the 
responsibility of China and Japan in Man- 
churia; problems relating to the Union of 
Soviet Socialists Republics, to boundaries, 
to the Balkans. The more one watches the 
activities of our Foreign Offices the more 
one realizes the mental, political and spir- 
itual interdependence of nations. 

Thus 1933 will find the Foreign Offices 
of the world faced with problems unprece- 
dented in number and complexity. What 
is going on in Manchuria is of immediate 
interest not only to the fourteen states 
parties to the Washington Treaty, but to 
each of the sixty-two states signatories of 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact. The effort to 
reduce armaments brought delegates from 
sixty nations to Geneva during the present 
year for a period of six months. The Bu- 
reau of that Conference is working on an 
agenda for it when it reconvenes early next 
year. 

Nations realize now more fully than here- 
tofore that the international debts and repa- 
rations are directly related to world pros- 
perity. We of the United States are begin- 
ning to sense, for example, that while we 
export only ten percent of our moveable 
goods, in this ten percent one-half our raw 
cotton, a very large amount of our tobacco, 
lard, resin, thirty-seven percent of our cop- 
per, forty-one percent of our typewriters, 
fifty percent of our motorcycles, twenty- 
three percent of our cash registers, and 
some thirty percent of our sewing machines 
were involved during the last year. Since 
these industries relate materially to our 
prosperity and affect directly our problem 
of unemployment, our foreign trade is a 
matter of concern. How far debts and 
reparations affect the purchasing power of 
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therefore, of 
major interest to our Foreign Offices. The 
conference at Lausanne last July placed 
the whole international debts 
squarely up to the United States. Our 
action upon it is awaited by Europe with 
almost breathless interest. 

The two main problems, however, facing 
the Foreign Offices at the beginning of the 
new year may be said to be Japan and 
Germany. 

As for Manchukuo, Japan has recog- 
nized it as a free and independent state in 
Manchuria. She notifies the League of 
Nations that it is now confronted with a 
new phase in the shape of an accomplished 
fact; that as between Japan and China 
there is no longer a Manchurian contro- 
versy, because it has become merged in 
the new state of Manchukuo. She notifies 
the world that questions arising from the 
Nine Power Treaty of Washington also 
disappear in the presence of the new state, 
for the treaty of Washington has nothing 
to do with the right of self-determination 
on the part of the various sections of the 
Chinese people. Manchukuo was born of 
organic changes taking place within China. 
The Pact of Paris and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, therefore, relate no 
longer to Japan in the premises. 

The Japanese position is that all ques- 
tions in respect of Manchuria have dis- 
appeared with the birth of Manchukuo, 
with the possible exception of questions 
between China and Manchukuo them- 
selves. As for these latter questions, it is 
for the inhabitants to decide. The Chinese 
take the ground, however, that Manchu- 
kuo is only a puppet state established 
through force by Japan in direct violation 
of the Treaty of Washington, the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations and the 
Pact of Paris. This whole problem has 
been most carefully studied and set forth 
in the Lytton Report, which Report is 
being studied by the League of Nations 


our customers abroad is, 


matter of 
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and, of course, by the Foreign Offices of 
governments parties to these instruments. 
Political developments in the Far East will 
continue for some time to demand the 
attention of statesmen. 

The German situation is more easily 
Because of the depression, 
but more particularly because of the in- 


understood. 


ferior position imposed upon her by the 
victors in the World War and the failure 
of the victors to keep their promise to 
reduce arms, she is torn internally by 
political disturbances. Because of these 
internal dissensions, it is natural, especially 
for those in office, to try the well-known 
political device of concentrating the atten- 
tion of the people upon issues outside the 
country. Faced with the armies of France, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Ru- 
mania, with the pacts of nonaggression just 
signed by Poland and by France with the 
Union of Soviet Socialists Republics, with 
the fact of French financial mastery in 
Europe, Germany takes occasion neverthe- 
less to announce that she proposes to achieve 
equality of arms, to regain her lost Prov- 
inces, to establish union with Austria, to 
regain, in short, her place in the sun. 
There is enough of the old Junkerism 
about this to disturb the arms conference; 
indeed, to irritate those whose friendship 
she most needs. Russia, Italy, Britain, 
and at least the left wing in France would 
like to establish an accord with Germany; 
but they are discouraged at the moment— 
of course it is very easy for them to be 
discouraged—by these aggressive moves 
of the German Nationalists. 

What is going on in Manchuria and in 
Germany may be only expressions of a 
larger conflict of ideas spreading not only 
over Europe, but over the world. The 
clash between democracy and autocracy is 
certainly on again with renewed force. In 
Portugal, Bulgaria, Rumania, Austria and 
Greece there is a pendulum-like swing 
from one to the other and back again. 
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Autocracy reigns supreme in Russia, Italy, 


Poland, Jugoslavia, Lithuania, Turkey, 
Hungary, Albania, and at the moment in 
Germany. Democracy is the mode stood 
for in Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, Switzerland, Es- 
thonia, Latvia, Finland, the Scandinavian 
countries, and now in Spain. Japan is an 
autocracy. The South American countries, 
democratic in form, are often autocratic in 
fact. The next year will find the Peace 
Movement faced with this old question of 
democracy versus autocracy very much 
alive. 

Thus it is easy to see that the Foreign 
Offices of the world will have enough to do. 
The seriousness with which they are trying 
to unravel these tangled skeins is an ar- 
resting fact at the end of 1932. 


After March Four 


HERE is scarcely one of these inter- 

national questions with which the 
United States is not directly or indirectly 
concerned. We in America, therefore, 
have a lively interest in the attitude of 
the Democratic party toward our foreign 
policies. By the time Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt moves into the White House, 
three months from now, this attitude will 
probably be pretty well defined. At the 
present, we can only judge from what Mr. 
Roosevelt has said and from the party’s 
platform. From the platform, there are 
eighteen references to our foreign policy. 
These indicate that we may expect the 
new administration to stand for: (1) A 
firm foreign policy; (2) Peace with all the 
world; (3) Non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of other governments; (4) Indepen- 
dence for the Philippines; (5) Statehood 
for Porto Rico; (6) A cooperative Monroe 
Doctrine for the western hemisphere; (7) 
The extension of the use of arbitration; 
{8) The sanctity of treaties; (9) Joining 
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the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice with reservations; (10) Consultation 
in case of violation of the Kellogg Pact; 
(11) Competitive tariffs for revenue; (12) 
The extension of reciprocal tariffs; (13) 
An international 
(14) An international monetary confer- 
ence; (15) 
(16) The reduction of our military expen- 


economic conference > 


Adequate national defense; 


ditures based on a full study of all the 
facts; (17) The reduction of armaments 
by agreement; (18) 
cancellation of foreign debts. 

Except as to tariffs, there will be little 
opposition to this program from the Re- 
publicans. Mr. 
posed to our country joining the League 


Opposition to the 


Roosevelt is openly op- 
of Nations. There is no reason to suspect, 
however, that he will oppose the continu- 
ance of our cooperation with that body as 

Mr. 
needs 


our interests may seem to require. 
Roosevelt knows that the 
peace. While he has not said so, it is 
reasonable that he will do 
everything in his power to establish that 


world 
to suppose 


peace upon the enduring principles of 
justice. 

Members of the Democratic party are 
aware of the fact that the nations of the 
world are members one of another. They 
know, for example, that when a short time 
ago Germany proposed a union with 
Austria, credits were withdrawn, the leading 
bank of Austria failed; in consequence of 
which credits were withdrawn from England, 
then from Germany, and the financial de- 
bacle of the world was on. 

Group interests tend to expand and to 
affect us all. We know that Italy, for 
example, has made treaties of friendship 
with Germany, Austria, Hungary, Turkey, 
and that she has married into the royal 
family of Bulgaria. When, therefore, one 
recalls the French alliances, one develops 
the suspicion that Europe is moving again 
toward the old system of a balance of 
power. The United States cannot help being 
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affected by such a situation. It is reason- 
able to believe that Mr. Roosevelt, and 
other leaders in his party, are quite awake 
to the meaning of all this. 


To Mr. Roosevelt 


E CONGRATULATE you, sir, upon 

your election. You sense the respon- 
sibilities about to face you. We think 
of you as anxious to do everything in your 
power to promote the well-being of all and 
to enhance our reputation for poise and 
sanity at home and abroad. You wish 
to promote the peace of justice between 
nations. 

Of course, you know that our country 
has been criticised, especially in Europe, 
because of our failure to join the League 
of Nations. 
stand that you are opposed to our joining 
You are backed in this 


You have given us to under- 


that organization. 
opposition, probably by a majority of us. 
And yet, we have found it to our interest 
to cooperate with various agencies of the 
League of Nations. If the League endures, 
we shall, of course, continue thus to co- 
operate. 

Would you be interested in a suggestion 
relative to this matter? It is a suggestion 
that starts with the premise that our major 
foreign policies initiated by the President 
are subject to the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and, in case the expenditure of 
money is involved, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Would it not be wise, there- 
fore, with the advice and consent of the 
Congress, to form a non-partisan Commis- 
sion to study our relations with the existing 
League of Nations; with the understanding 
that following the report of the Commis- 
sion conversatiors be opened, again with 
the advice and consent of the Congress, be- 
tween our Government and the League of 
Nations with the view of ascertaining what 
changes, if any, the members of that body 
would be willing to make in the terms oi 
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the Covenant, to the end that our country 
may take part more fully in that form of 
“pacific means” subscribed to by us in 
the Pact of Paris? 

Whether or not the League 
change its Covenant, or we should agree 
to join “with reservations,” is a substan- 
tial detail; it is apparent, however, that 
changes in the Covenant will have to be 
made before our Government would seri- 
ously consider adherence to it. In any 
event, if both sides involved in this con- 
troversy could be brought to agree upon 
the facts, certain existing obstacles in the 
way of our further cooperation for the 
promotion of mutual interests would tend 
to become less serious. 

As President, of course, you would take 
the initiative in the development of our 
By consulting the Senate 


should 


foreign policies. 
in these ways, you would be following the 
precedent set by Mr. Bryan when he 
worked out so successfully his negotiations 
in behalf of his conciliation treaties. If 
some such procedure were adopted, neither 
you nor the Congress would be bound by the 
findings of such a Commission. Such ac- 
tion would reflect in no way upon the 
prestige either of the Executive or of the 
Congress. 

Rightfully or wrongfully, there are pas- 
sages in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations which have kept our United States 
from joining it. These very provisions 
have been found to be unworkable in prac- 
tice. Would not such a wise and judicial 
attempt to get these provisions modified 
be worth undertaking? As an agency for 
cooperation and for the upbuilding of in- 
ternational law, the work of the League 
of Nations should be broadened and en- 
riched. In this development the United 
States could well afford to take its full 
share. With slight modifications of the 
Covenant, certain obstacles to our further 
participation in that service might be 
removed. 
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“World Affairs” offers this suggestion to 
you, Mr. Roosevelt, with all best wishes 
for your success in the great labors that 
you are about to undertake. 


Americans Still 


E OF the United States have just 

proved again that we are a homo- 
geneous people, opposed to revolution by 
violence. Even the Socialist Party in the 
last campaign eschewed the overthrow of 
the capitalist system by force. True, many 
of us in our energetic country tend to boast 
when we are making money and to groan 
when we lose. We are beset with a sicken- 
ing amount of crime and ballyhoo. In 
times of depression we often display a 
strange lack of knowledge, character or 
courage. During this depression, even 
much of the pride of being a citizen of 
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the United States seems to have oozed out 
of us. We are hearing less of our eco- 
nomic, political and moral “leadership”’; 
which perhaps is not so bad. 
mains, however, the unquenchable hope of 
a richer and a better life for every one of 


There re- 


us of every rank, which James Truslow 
Adams has so fittingly found to be “The 
American Dream.”’ Our scientists search- 
ing for the truth, our artists aiming to 
create the beautiful, our social 
revealing the possibilities of goodness, our 


workers 


churches interpreting all in terms of a uni- 
versal purpose, even what was said for the 
most part by representatives of our politi- 
cal parties during the recent intensive cam- 
are that this 
“Dream,” as we are about to face a new 


paign, all reassurances 


year, has not gone out of us. It will con- 
tinue into 1933 to be good Americanism 
to work through the Peace Movement in 
behalf of a law-governed world. 








The Case of the Debts 
During and shortly after the war twenty 
different nations borrowed from the United 
States a total of over $10,000,000,000. 
The amounts were distributed as follows: 


(Figures in millions.) 





Pre- Post- 

Armistice. Armistice. Total. 

Great Britain $3,696 $581 $4,277 
France 1,970 1,435 3,405 
Italy 1,031 617 1,648 
Belgium 172 207 379 
Russia 188 5 193 
Poland 160 160 
Czechoslovakia 92 92 
Yugoslavia 10 42 52 
Rumania 38 38 
Austria ee 24 24 
Ten others 10 69 70 
Total $7,077 $3,261 $10,338 








More than this amount was spent by 
our debtors for munitions, cotton, grain, 
tobacco, and other supplies, purchased in 
the United States. 

The World War Foreign Debt Commis- 
sion, created by the Act of February 9, 
1922, worked upon the refunding of these 
debts until February 9, 1927, at which 
time 97 per cent of the obligations had 
been adjusted to the satisfaction of the 
parties. 

Under the terms of these agreements, 
the loans were to be repaid over a period 
of sixty-two years. The following table 
shows the amount in principal and interest 
which the debtor governments agreed to 
pay by the year 1987: 








(Dollar figures in millions.) 


Principal Per Total 
& Interest Cent of Principal 
at Time’ Interest & Interest 
of Funding. Charged. to Be Paid. 








Great Britain $4,600 3.306 $11,105 
France 4,025 1.640 6,848 
Italy ; 2,042 405 2,408 
Belgium 418 1.790 729 
Poland 179 3.306 436 
Czechoslovakia 115 3.327 313 
Yugoslavia 63 1.030 95 
Rumania 45 3.321 123 
All others 78 131 

Sea $11,565 $22,188 


The table shows that, if interest is added 
to principal, the debtor nations agreed to 
repay a good deal more than they received 
in loans. They borrowed $10,388,000,000. 
They agreed to repay $22,188,000,000. 
For every dollar they borrowed, they 
agreed to pay two dollars in return. 

Up to the present, the debtor nations 
have paid us, in principal and interest 
combined, about one-fourth of the amount 
they originally borrowed, or $2,628,000,- 
000. 

The British Note 


On November 13, Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
British Ambassador to the United States, 
presented to Secretary of State Stimson 
the following note, dated November 10: 


It will be remembered that on June 22, 1931, 
his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
subscribed whole-heartedly to the principle of the 
proposal made by the President of the United 
States on the preceding day for the postponement 
during one year of all payments on intergovern- 
mental debts. The object of this proposal, as 
stated at the time, was to relieve the pressure of 
the difficulties resulting from the fall in prices and 
lack of confidence in economic political stability, 
and to assist in the re-establishment of confidence. 

The hopes which were early raised by the 
President’s initiative have unfortunately not been 
realized, and the economic troubles which it was 
designed to alleviate have not come to an end. 
Indeed, in October of last year, the communique 
published at Washington on the occasion of M. 
Laval’s visit already recognized that “prior to the 
expiration of the Hoover year, some agreement on 
intergovernmental obligations may be necessary 
covering the period of the business depression. 
The initiative in this matter should be taken early 
by the European powers principally concerned 
within the framework of the agreements existing 
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prior to July 15, 1931.” Today many thoughtful 
men throughout the world are convinced that if 
the depression is to be overcome, further remedial 
measures must be sought. 

It was in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion quoted above that in June last the European 
creditor powers met at Lausanne to agree on a 
lasting settlement of the problem created by inter- 
governmental payments in respect of reparations. 
The series of agreements reached on July 9 aims 
at the ultimate termination of all reparations pay- 
ments. It represents the maximum contribution 
in the field of intergovernmental finance which the 
governments concerned have so far been able to 
make toward that early restoration of world pros- 
perity in which the people of the United States, 
no less than those of the British Commonwealth of 
nations, have so deep an interest, and for the 
achievement of which the cooperation of the 
United States is essential. 

On the nature of the remedial measures that 
may have to be adopted, it is not proposed now 
to say more than that, in the recent past, his 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
have frequently expressed their view, and that 
neither in the realm of theory nor in that of fact 
are they able to find any reason for amending it. 
They believe that the régime of intergovernmental 
financial obligations, as now existing, must be re- 
viewed. They are profoundly impressed with the 
importance of acting quickly; and they earnestly 
hope that the United States Government will see 
its way to enter into an exchange of views at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The immediate objective of the present note, 





however, is of a more limited nature. On Decem- 
ber 15 the next instalment of the British war debt 
is due to be paid. It is not possible to hope that 
agreement can be achieved in five weeks on matters 
of such vast scope. Confronted last summer with 
a similar difficulty, the conference of Lausanne 
found it necessary, in order to allow its work to 
proceed undisturbed, to reserve during the period 
of the conference the execution of the payments 
due to the participating powers. His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom hope that a 
similar procedure may now be followed, and ask 
for a suspension of the payments due from them 
for the period of the discussions now suggested, 
or for any other period that may be agreed upon. 
His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom believe that the proposed discussions 
could best begin in Washington, and if this sug- 
gestion meets with concurrence they are prepared 
to provide me with the necessary instructions. On 
this point, however, as well as on the other points 
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touched upon in the present note, they await an 
expression of the views of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest consid- 
eration, sir, your most obedient, humble servant. 


The French Memorandum 


Also under date of November 10, Am- 
bassador Claudel presented to our State 
Department the following memorandum 
from the French Government: 


The French Government, seriously concerned 
with the effect that the problems arising from the 
intergovernment debts are having on the world- 
wide depression, deems it of vital importance to 
approach the government of the United States, 
asking it to cooperate in examining this question 
in a spirit of frankness and true friendliness. 

During the months of June and July last the 
governments of Europe assembled in Lausanne 
with a view to averting to the very best of their 
ability the difficulties arising from the payments 
which these debts entail. 

Basing its action upon the principles which were 
expressed in the joint communique issued on Oc- 
tober 25, 1931, by President Hoover and M. Laval 
at the conclusion of their discussions, and which 
were the logical development of the proposal made 
by the President of the United States in June, 
1931, the French Government, certain of being in 
close accord with the ideas of the American Gov- 
ernment, voluntarily agreed to very heavy sacri- 
fices at Lausanne, hoping thereby to appease re- 
sentment existing among nations and at the same 
time to make a contribution toward economic re- 
covery and toward the consolidation of peace. 

Important as were the effects of the Lausanne 
Conference, it must be said that the economic and 
financial difficulties which stand in the way of a 
resumption of normal relations between nations 
are still present, and that a further effort must be 
made to put an end to them in the interest of all. 

The attitude which France displayed at Lau- 
sanne and at Stresa is proof of the active interest 
which she attaches to the prompt economic recov- 
ery of Europe and of the effort which she still 
contemplates making toward fulfilling this task. 
France is no less anxious to cooperate in bringing 
about the success of the world-wide economic and 
monetary conference. 

It is in this very same spirit that the French 
Government today proposes to the government of 
the United States to join with it in a further study 


of the debt question. Inasmuch as such a study 


will, by virtue of circumstances, require too much 
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time for a speedy conclusion to appear probable, 
the French Government asks that, in accordance 
with the process followed at Lausanne, an exten- 
sion of the suspension of payments may be granted 
to the French Government in order that the study 
of the present serious problems now under discus- 
sion may be continued and completed in the neces- 


sary atmosphere of mutual trust. The French 
Government is further convinced that such a step 
would have the most helpful effect on the mone- 
tary crisis which threatens so many nations. 

Trusting in the high wisdom and the spirit of 
justice of the American Government, the French 
Government is convinced that its point of view 
will be understood and that the request contained 
herein will be favorably received. 


The President’s Invitation to Mr. 
Roosevelt 


On November 12, President Hoover in- 
vited President-elect Roosevelt to confer 
with him in Washington. In his letter the 
President called attention to the various 
requests for the suspension of payments 
due from foreign governments to the 
United States, and to the fact that one 
debtor nation had defaulted on a payment 
due November 10 and that another nation 
had served notice of its incapacity to make 
a payment due in December. In his in- 
vitation President Hoover pointed out that 
any negotiation of the debt question is 
limited by the resolution of the Congress; 
that if there is to be any change in the 
attitude of the Congress it will be greatly 
affected by the views of those members 
who look to Mr. Roosevelt for counsel and 
advice. He felt that the whole question 
should be dealt with in a constructive 
fashion for the common good of the 
country. 

Mr. Roosevelt accepted the President’s 
invitation. ‘The Conference was held at 
the White House Tuesday, November 22. 


The Results 


On November 23, President Hoover is- 
sued a statement recommending that Con- 
gress should authorize the creation of an 
agency to exchange views with the govern- 
ments which think their war debts should 
be reviewed; that the agency’s field of dis- 
cussion should be broad enough to include, 
also, world economic recovery and disarma- 
ment; that this agency should be partially 
if not completely identical in membership 
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with the delegations to the World Eco- 
nomic Conference and to the general Dis- 
armament Conference. The President be- 
lieves that no facts have been presented 
by debtor nations which would justify 
postponement of installments due Decem- 
ber 15, and that the proposed discussions 
would “proceed under more favorable cir- 
cumstances” if the terms of these obliga- 
tions were not suspended. He went on to 
cay that if extraordinary circumstances 
have rendered the immediate transfer of 
the December 15 payment in dollars “im- 
possible to some nations without losses”’, 
the United States might be willing to con- 
sider delayed payments on account, trans- 
fers to be made from time to time with 
guarantees on currency values. He believes 
that existing agreements should be _ re- 
spected until mutually modified. He 
pointed out that the debt agreements are 
unalterable save by act of Congress. He 
is opposed to cancellation on the ground 
“that the American people should not be 
called upon to make further sacrifices’. 
On November 23, Governor Roosevelt 
announced that his conferences with the 
President had been “most illuminating and 
useful”. The Governor went on to say: 


As for the debt payments due December 15, I 
find no justification for modifying my statement 
to the President on November 14, when I pointed 
out that “the immediate questions raised by the 
British, French and other notes create a responsi- 
bility which rests upon those now vested with 
executive and legislative authority.” 

With regard to general policies respecting these 
debts I firmly believe in the principle that an in- 
dividual debtor should at all times have access 
to the creditor; that he should have opportunity 
to lay facts and representations before the creditor 
and that the creditor always should give courteous, 
sympathetic and thoughtful consideration to such 
facts and representations. 

This is a rule essential to the preservation of the 
ordinary relationships of life. It is a basic obliga- 
tion of civilization. It applies to nations as well 
as to individuals. 

The principle calls for free access by the debtor 
to the creditor. Each case should be considered 
in the light of the conditions and necessities pecu 
liar to the case of each nation concerned. 

I find myself in complete accord with four prin 
ciples discussed in the conference between the 
President and myself yesterday and set forth in 


a statement which the President has issued today. 
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These debts were actual loans made under the 


distinct understanding and with the intention that 
they would be repaid. 

In dealing with the debts each government has 
been and is to be considered individually, and all 
dealings with each government are independent of 
dealings with any other debtor government. In 
no case should we deal with the debtor govern 
ments collectively. 

Debt settlements made in each case take into 
consideration the capacity to pay of the individual 
debtor nations 

The indebtedness of the various European na 
tions to our government has no relation whatsoever 
to reparations payments made or owed to them 

Once these principles of the debt relationships 
are established and recognized, the methods by 
which contacts between our government and the 
debtor nations may be provided are matters of 


secondary importance. My view is that the most 


convenient and effective contacts can be made 
through the existing agencies and constituted chan 
nels of diplomatic intercourse. 

No action by the Congress has limited or can 
limit the constitutional power of the President to 
carry on diplomatic contacts or conversations with 
foreign governments The advantage of this 
method of maintaining contacts with foreign gov 
ernments is that any one of the debtor nations 
may at any time bring to the attention of the 
Government of the United States new conditions 
and facts affecting any phase of its indebtedness 

It is equally true that existing debt agreements 
are unalterable save by Congressionai action. 


Britain’s Warning 


Great Britain, on December 1, released 
its eagerly-awaited note on the war debts, 
by way of response to the request from the 
United States for more data bearing on the 
need for postponement of the December 15 
payment. In this note, Britain expressed 
the belief that a resumption of war-debt 
payments, as they existed before the Hoover 
Moratorium, would deepen world depres- 
sion and lead to further declines in com- 
modity prices with disastrous consequences 
from which “no nation can be exempt.” 
The note went on to say that a discussion 
of these matters between the American and 
British governments might bear fruitful re- 
sults for the revival of world prosperity; 
but that the prospects of success for such a 
conference would be materially improved if 
the December installments were postponed. 
The British debt, says the note, is expressed 
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in terms of gold, but the burden on the 
British people is measured in terms of ster- 
ling. This means that the debt represents 
today in terms of goods not less than twice 
the amount which was borrowed. Any re- 
sumption of the debt payments is “bound 
to accentuate the gravity of the present 
crisis” and to “compromise fatally” all ef- 
forts to counteract it. If payments on the 
British war debts to the United States are 
resumed, the British Government will be 
obliged to reopen the question of payments 
due her from France and other debtors, and 
this would nullify the Lausanne agreement 
on reparations. Repayment of the war 
debts necessitates unnatural transfers which 
provoke widespread economic evils, be- 
cause, in the long run, international debts 
can be paid only in the form of goods or 
services. If the debt payments are 
sumed, it would mean further restriction of 
British purchases in American markets. 


re- 


Status of the Debts of December 2 


As of December 2, the status of the for- 
eign debts, showing the amounts due on De- 
cember 15, according to the records of the 
United States Treasury, is as follows: 

Great Britain—Asked postponement of 
$30,000,000 principal and $65,550,000 in- 
terest due December 15, pending revision of 
debt agreements. 

France—Asked postponement of $19,- 
261,432 interest due December 15, pending 
revision of debt agreements. 

Belgium—Asked postponement of $2,- 
125,000 in interest due December 15 and 
revision of debt agreements. 

Czechoslovakia—Asked postponement of 
$1,500,000 principal due December 15, 
pending revision of debt agreements. 

Poland—-Postponed $1,125,000 of prin- 
cipal under optional clause of agreement; 
asked postponement of remaining principal 
of $232,000 and $3,070,980 interest due De- 
cember 15, pending revision of debt agree- 
ments. 

Greece—Defaulted on $444,920 due No- 
vember 10. 

Germany—Postponed $8,000,000 in 
mixed claims and army of occupation costs 
due September 30, under optional clause of 
debt agreement. 

Austria—Payment of $287,556 due Jan- 
uary 1 postponed when trustees of guar- 
anteed loan of 1923 raised objection to pay- 
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ment, exercising a right conferred by inter- 
national agreement. 

Hungary—Notified the United States on 
November 10 that it did not have the neces- 
sary foreign exchange to pay $40,729 in 
interest and principal due December 15, at 
which time it will default. 

Latvia—Postponed $37,000 of $46,200 
principal due December 15, under optional 
clause of agreement. Also has due $102,652 
of interest December 15. 

Estonia—Postponed $90,000 of $111,000 
principal due December 15, under optional 
clause of agreement. Also has due $245,370 
of interest December 15. 


The Principal Question 

The main question involved in this situa 
tion is, What should the United States do 
about these debts in the interest of world 
prosperity ? 

It is true that over $3,000,000,000 were 
lent to Europe after the Armistice of No- 
vember 11, 1918. This money was used 
for domestic reconstruction. But it must 
be admitted that one motive for lending this 
money to the stricken associated powers 
was to continue purchases in this country 
from abroad. It is true that the United 
States has already scaled down the debts by 
an amount equaling that borrowed before 
the Armistice, and slashed the interest rates 
from 5 per cent to as low as .405 per cent in 
the case of Italy. By this cut in interest 
rates, 51.3 per cent of the obligations were 
cancelled. Another factor in the equation 
is the capacity of the debtor nations to pay. 
The debts were refunded on the capacity of 
that time. Due to the depression, this 
“capacity” has, of course, changed. It 
pointed out that the amounts due under the 
terms of the agreement average less than 
5 per cent of our debtors’ total govern- 
mental expenditures. It is pointed out, for 
example, that in 1931 our five most impor- 
tant debtors were committed to pay $228,- 
000,000 to the United States. In the same 
year, they spent $1,536,000,000 for arma- 
ments. Offsetting this, however, is the fact 
that expenditures for armaments are do- 
mestic transfers, with little effect on trans- 
fer of capital abroad. Payments to the 
United States can be paid only in goods and 
services. Our loans abroad were not in gold 
but in goods. In fact, while we were mak- 


1S 


ing the loans, our gold reserves increased by 


What 


nearly $250,000,000. the United 
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States actually loaned abroad were muni- 
tions, foods, textiles, tobacco and the like. 
Since that time prices have fallen, and the 
burden of debts increased accordingly. 

Opinion differs on the question of what 
effect revision of the war debts would have 
on foreign trade. Those who believe that 
little would be gained point out that pay- 
ments on the war debts amount only to 
about one-fourth of the value of Europe’s 
purchases from the United States last year, 
and draw the conclusion that the effect of 
revision would be unimportant. 

Those who favor revision believe that it 
would help to solve the difficult problem of 
“transfer.” For it is in large part the 
necessity of obtaining foreign currencies in 
order to pay foreign debts which forces the 
least-able debtors to set up restrictions on 
foreign exchange and at the same time at- 
tempt to encourage exports and restrict im- 
ports. The result is to thrust-export sur- 
pluses on an unwilling world market, to 
depress prices and to destroy foreign outlets 
for American goods. 

In their very able analysis, “War Debts 
and World Prosperity,’ Moulton and Pas- 
volsky conclude that: 


1) A complete obliteration of all reparation and 
war debt obligations would promote, rather than 
retard, world economic prosperity. 

2) The collection of these intergovernmental 
debts would be economically detrimental, rather 
than beneficial, to the creditor countries. 


These men hold that the attempts to col- 
lect obligations, resulting not from produc- 
tive economic developments but from the 
destructive processes of the war, have only 
served to impede the restoration of world 
prosperity. 

Since few question either the legal or the 
moral rights of the United States to receive 
payment of these obligations, the practical 
question appears to be, What should the 
United States do about them in the interest 
of world economic recovery? We might of 
course insist that they be paid in full, what- 
ever the risk or possible defaults. We 
might cancel them altogether. We might 
reconsider them in the light of our debtors’ 
present capacity to pay. We might refer 
them to a world conference, charged with 
the business of readjusting the whole world 
economic picture, including these items. 
The whole matter is up to the Congress of 
the United States. 
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The Lytton Report 


HE report of the League Commission 

of Inquiry into the Sino-Japanese dis- 
pute in Manchuria was signed in Peking 
on September 4 and published at Geneva 
under the title of “Appeal by the Chinese 
Government”, October 2, 1932. The re- 
port inferentially condemns Japan’s mili- 
tary occupation of Manchuria and _ its 
organization of the State of Manchukuo, 
and proposes convening an advisory Sino- 
Japanese conference to agree upon a 
special administrative régime for Man- 
churia. 

This report is based upon the findings 
of a commission created by the League 
which spent the entire spring and summer 
in the Far East investigating relations be- 
tween Japan and China. Its members were 
Lord Lytton, of Great Britain; Maj. Gen. 
Frank R. McCoy, of the United States 
Army; Count Aldovrandi, of Italy; Gen. 
Claudel, of France, and Heinrich Schnee, 
of Germany. 

When the report was presented to the 
Council of the League of Nations on No- 
vember 14, it was decided to refer it to 
a special meeting of the Assembly called 
to meet for that purpose on December 6. 

The report is a voluminous document 
consisting of an introduction and ten chap- 
ters. After reciting in the introduction 
the steps leading up to its organization, 
the Commission states its conception of its 
mission as follows: ‘First, we have tried 
to provide an historical background by 
describing the rights and interests of the 
two countries in Manchuria, which pro- 
vide the fundamental causes of the dis- 
pute; the more recent specific issues which 
immediately preceded the actual outbreak 
were then examined and the course of 
events since September 18, 1931, described. 
Throughout this review of the issues, we 
have insisted less on the responsibility for 
past actions than on the necessity of find- 
ing means to avoid their repetition in 
future. 

“Finally, the report concludes with 
some reflections and considerations which 
we have desired to submit to the Council 
upon the various issues with which it is 
confronted, and with some suggestions of 
the lines on which it seemed to us possible 
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to effect a durable solution of the conflict 
and the reestablishment of a good under- 
standing between China and Japan.” 

The report recommends that the prin- 
ciple of the open door should be main- 
tained not only in its legal aspects, but in 
the actual practices of banking, trade and 
industry. 


Negotiation of Solution Put Up to 
League Council 


Without recommending any form of in- 
ternational action against Japan, the docu- 
ment lays upon the League Council respon- 
sibility for carrying out its proposed 
solution in conformity with the provisions 
of the League covenant, the Briand-Kellogg 
pact and the nine-power treaty. 

The Commission does not hold China 
blameless for the situation in the East, 
but sharply indicts China’s governmental 
weakness and administrative disorders. 
Moreover, the report insists upon the ne- 
cessity for China to satisfy Japanese eco- 
nomic interests in Japan and in Man- 
churia. 

“The final requisite for a satisfactory 
solution,” says the report, “is temporary 
international cooperation in the internal 
reconstruction of China.” 

Emphasizing the fundamental interests 
and responsibility of foreign powers other 
than Japan, the document states: 

“Any real, lasting solution by agreement 
must be compatible with the stipulations 
of existing multilateral treaties on which 
is based the peace organization of the 
world. 

“The considerations which actuated rep- 
resentatives of the Powers at the Washing- 
ton conference are still valid. It is quite 
as much in the interests of the Powers now 
as it was in 1922 to assist in the recon- 
struction of China and the maintenance of 
her sovereignty, her territorial and admin- 
istrative integrity, as indispensable to the 
maintenance of peace. 

“Any disintegration of China might lead, 
perhaps rapidly, to serious international 
rivalries which would become all the more 
bitter if they should happen to coincide 
with rivalries between diverse social sys- 
tems.” 

This could be interpreted as a reference 
to the possibility of a conflict involving 
Soviet Russia. 
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“Finally,” said the report, “the interests 
of peace are the same the world over. Any 
loss of confidence in the application of the 
principles of the League covenant and the 
pact of Paris in any part of the world di- 
minishes the value and efficacy of those 
principles everywhere.” 

Two suggestions for settlement the re- 
port condemns as unsatisfactory. 

They are restoration of the status quo 
ante which the Chinese have been demand- 
ing, and the maintenance of the present 
Manchurian régime. 

“The first,” says the report, “would be 
no solution. 

“Since the present conflict arose out of 
conditions prevailing before September, 
1931, to restore those conditions would be 
merely to invite a repetition of the trouble. 

“Maintenance and recognition of the 
present régime in Manchuria would be 
equally unsatisfactory. Such a solution 
does not appear to be compatible with 
fundamental principles existing in inter- 
national obligations nor with good under- 
standing between the two countries upon 
which peace in the Far East depends. 

“It is opposed to the interests of China, 
it disregards the wishes of the people of 
Manchuria, and it is at least questionable 
whether it would ultimately serve the per- 
manent interests of Japan.” 


Establishment of Special Autono- 
mous Régime Urged 


Establishment of a special autonomous 
régime for the three eastern provinces of 
China under the sovereignty of the central 
Chinese government is possible, the report 
declares, “if China and Japan could recog- 
nize the identity of their chief interests, 
and if they were willing to make those 
interests the maintenance of peace, and 
the establishment of cordial relations with 
each other.” 

The report lays down a full outline of a 
settlement, which it suggests be reached 
through an advisory conference of the two 
disputing parties and representatives of the 
disputed provinces. 

A satisfactory solution for permanent 
peace must conform to the following ten 
principles, says the report: 

1—Compatibility with interests of both 
China and Japan. 
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2—Consideration of the interests of 
Russia. 

3—Conformity with the League cov- 
enant, the Briand-Kellogg pact and the 
nine-power treaty. 

4—Recognition of Japan’s interests in 
Manchuria. 

5—Establishment of new treaty relations 
between China and Japan. 

6—Effective provision for settlement of 
future disputes. 

7—Manchurian autonomy. 

8—Internal security against external ag- 
gression. 

9—Encouragement of economic 
prochement between China and Japan. 

10—Internal cooperation in Chinese re- 
construction. 

This tenth principle conforms to the sug- 
gestion of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the 
report Says. 

Realization of this plan should have 
happy results for the whole world, the 
commissioners wrote, but without Sino- 
Japanese conciliation no solution can suc- 
ceed. 

“Young Japan clamors for strong meas- 
ures in China and a policy of thoroughness 
in Manchuria,” the report says. “At heart 
the problem for Japan lies in her anxiety 
concerning the political development of 
modern China and the future to which it 
is tending.” 

As for China, now in the throes of revo- 
lution, “all other claims of her newly 
awakened nationalism should be subordi- 
nated to the one dominating need for effec- 
tive internal reconstruction of the state.” 

Turning to the proposed advisory Sino- 
Japanese conference, the report suggests 
that neutral observers might assist if the 
parties to the conference agreed. 

“Tf the conference is unable to reach an 
agreement on any particular point,” it is 
suggested, “it would submit to the Council 
the point of difference, and the Council 
would then attempt to obtain an agree- 
ment.” 

The results of the advisory conference, 
says the report, should be embodied in four 
separate instruments. 

First, a declaration by the government of 
China constituting a special administration 
for the three eastern provinces in terms 
recommended by the advisory conference. 


rap- 
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Second, a Sino-Japanese treaty dealing 
with Japanese interests. 

Third, a Sino-Japanese treaty of concil- 
iation, arbitration, mnonaggression and 
mutual assistance. 

Fourth, a Sino-Japanese 
treaty. 


commercial 


The Chapters 


The ten chapters of the Report are as 
follows: I, Outline of Recent Develop- 
ments in China; II, Manchuria; III, Man- 
churian Issues Between China and Japan; 
IV, Narrative of Events in Manchuria on 
and Subsequent to September 18, 1931; 
V, Shanghai; VI, “Manchukuo”; VII, 
Japan’s Economic Interests and the Chi- 
nese Boycott; VIII, Economic Interests in 
Manchuria; IX, Principles and Conditions 
of Settlement; X, Considerations and Sug- 
gestions to the Council. 


Manchukuo 


The Report characterizes the govern- 
ment of Manchukuo as formed and sup- 
ported artificially by Japanese military and 
civil officials, without genuine support from 
the local population. 

After a long analysis of the Manchukuo 
situation, the report concludes: 

“Since September 18, 1931, the activities 
of Japanese military authorities, in civil 
as well as military matters, were marked 
by essentially political considerations. 
* * * It is clear that the independence 
movement, which never had been heard of 
in Manchuria before September, 1931, was 
made possible only by the presence of 
Japanese troops. 

“A group of Japanese civil and military 
officials, both active and retired, who were 
in close touch with the new political move- 
ment in Japan, conceived, organized and 
carried through this movement as a solu- 
tion to the situation in Manchuria as it 
existed after the events of September 18.” 

The Japanese general staff, says the re- 
port, knew from the beginning what use 
would be made of the autonomy move- 
ment in Manchuria. 


Creation of Manchukuo Attributed 
to Japanese 


“While there were a number of factors 
which contributed to the creation of ‘Man- 
chukuo,’”’ the commissioners wrote, “two 
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which in combination were most effective 
and without which, in our judgment, the 
new state could not have been formed, 
were the presence of Japanese troops and 
the activities of Japanese officials, both 
civil and military.” 

Importance of Manchuria Trade to 

Japan Granted 


The Commission states in the report that 
it recognizes the great importance of Man- 
churia in the economic development of 
Japan and does not consider “unreasonable 
her demand for the establishment of a 
stable government which would be capable 
of maintaining the order necessary for the 
economic development of the country.” 

However, the Commission says, such con- 
ditions can only be guaranteed ‘“‘by an ad- 
ministration which is in conformity with 
the wishes of the population, and which 
takes full account of their feelings and 
aspirations.” 

The report further suggests that capital 
necessary for economic development in 
Manchuria can be obtained “only in an 
atmosphere of external confidence and in- 
ternal peace.” 

It is indicated in the report that Japan’s 
policy in Manchuria may have been in- 
fluenced less by economic considerations 
than by the anxiety of Japan for her own 
security. While the Commission expresses 
sympathy with this anxiety, the report ex- 
presses doubt as to whether the “military 
occupation of Manchuria for an indefinite 
period, involving, as it must, a heavy finan- 
cial burden, is really the most effective way 
of insuring against this external danger; 
and whether, in the event of aggression 
having to be resisted in this way, the Japa- 
nese troops in Manchuria would not be 
seriously embarrassed if they were sur- 
rounded by a restive or rebellious popula- 
tion backed by a hostile China.” 

In this connection the report suggests: 
“It is surely in the interest of Japan to 
consider also other possible solutions of 
the problem of security, which would be 
more in keeping with the principles on 
which rests the present peace organization 
of the world, and analagous to arrange- 
ments concluded by other great Powers in 
various parts of the world. She might 
even find it possible, with the sympathy 
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and good will of the rest of the world, and 
at no cost to herself, to obtain better 
security than she will obtain by the costly 
method she is at present adopting.” 

Of the Russian interests involved, the 
report says, the Commission has not been 
able to obtain direct information nor to 
ascertain the views of the U. S. S. R. on 
the Manchurian question. 

But even without such sources of direct 
information, the Commission says, “it can 
not overlook the part played by Russia in 
Manchuria nor the important interests 
which the U. S. S. R. have in that region 
as owners of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
and of the territory beyond the northern 
and northeast frontiers,’ and concludes: 

“Tt is clear that any solution of the 
problem of Manchuria which ignored the 
important interests of the U. S. S. R. would 
risk a future breach of the peace and would 
not be permanent.” 


Finally 


The report concludes as follows: 

“On August 28th Mr. Lo Wen-kan de- 
clared at Nanking: 

““China is confident that any reason- 
able proposal for the settlement of the 
present situation will necessarily be com- 
patible with the letter and spirit of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the anti-war Pact, and the Nine-Power 
Treaty, as well as with China’s sovereign 
power, and will also effectively secure a 
durable peace in the Far East.’ 

“On August 30th Uchida is reported to 
have declared at Tokyo: ‘The Govern- 
ment considers the question of Sino-Jap- 
anese relations as more important than 
the question of Manchuria and Mongolia.’ 

“We can not close our Report more ap- 
propriately than by reproducing here the 
thought underlying these two statements, 
so exactly does it correspond with the evi- 
dence we have collected, with our own 
study of the problem, and consequently 
with our own convictions, so confident are 
we that the policy indicated by these dec- 
larations, if promptly and effectively ap- 
plied, could not fail to lead to a satisfac- 
tory solution of the Manchurian question 
in the best interest of the two great coun- 
tries of the Far East and of humanity in 
general.” 
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British Disarmament Policy 


HE British Government’s disarmament 

proposals were announced at Geneva 
by Sir John Simon on November 17. 
Points in “the first stage” of disarmament 
proposed by His Majesty’s Government, 
he said, are: (1) Agreement is being 
sought with leading naval powers for sub- 
stantial reduction in the size of the guns 
and of the whole naval tonnage; cruisers 
to be limited to 7,000 tons mounting six- 
inch guns; and the abolition of sub- 
marines; (2) All tanks above a given 
weight to be abolished, no mobile land 
guns to be allowed of a larger caliber than 
the size allowed to Germany under the 
peace treaty (4.13”); (3) Immediate re- 
duction of air forces of the leading powers 
to the level of those of the United King- 
dom (now fifth in size), a third of a cut 
in all air forces thus reduced, and a limi- 
tation of the unladen weight of military 
aircraft; (4) A grant to Germany of the 
moral right to parity of treatment, and 
certain modifications to be allowed in the 
disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Germany, however, not to increase 
her total arms strength; (5) All European 
states solemnly to affirm in no circum- 
stances to resolve present or future differ- 
ences by resort to force. 

The Foreign Secretary summarized the 
immediate problem in four “objective 
propositions” as follows: 

(1) The Treaty of Versailles is a bind- 
ing document. It cannot be set on one 
side by unilateral action. It can be modi- 
fied only by agreement. It will be the 
“supreme test of international statesman- 
ship” that adjustments in regard to the 
disarmament clauses should be reached by 
“mutual good will and by common con- 
sent.” 

(2) The preamble to Part V of the 
Treaty and M. Clemenceau’s contempo- 
raneous explanation on behalf of the Allies 
unquestionably involved this—that the 
disarmament imposed on Germany was 
“intended to be and declared to be the 
precursor of a substantial measure of gen- 
eral disarmament.” 

(3) Yet, while Germany continues under 
the perpetual restrictions of the Treaty of 
Peace, other nations are as yet under no 
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mutual contractual obligation to limit or 
reduce their armaments (save in the ex- 
ceedingly important area covered by the 
Naval Treaties of Washington and Lon- 
don); and other nations still permit them- 
selves weapons of war which are prohibited 
by treaty to Germany. 

(4) Meanwhile, Germany has become a 
full member of the League of Nations and 
has the undisputed right to take her place 
as an equal at Geneva. Any hesitation as 
to what should be agreed upon proceeds, 
not from any “desire to impose or to im- 
ply an inferiority of status,” but “from 
anxiety as to the use which might be made 
of the new sityation and from fear of the 
resulting dangers which might threaten the 
tranquility of Europe.” 


“Barrier of Fear’’ 


From these four objective propositions 
certain results follow: 

All European States should join in a 
solemn affirmation that they will not in any 
circumstances attempt to resolve any pres- 
ent or future differences between them by 


resort to force. 

Under this head Sir John Simon met 
the criticism that this would be nothing 
more than a reaffirmation of the Kellogg 
Pact by saying that “even if it were reiter- 
ation it would be far from being vain repe- 
tition; even though it goes without saying 
it may be much better to say it.” Fear 
was the barrier to further disarmament in 
Europe, and Europe was entitled to ask 
that this fear should be assuaged by the 
“most positive and precise declaration, not 
from one State alone, but from all the 
States of Europe.” 

The British Government’s proposal was 
designed to secure a “formal repudiation 
of recourse to force,” an expression used 
to “avoid controversy hereafter as to 
whether what might be done amounts to 
an actual state of war.” 


A Turning Point 


Sir John Simon concluded in a speech as 
follows: 

“Mr. Henderson, I believe that we have 
reached a turning point of the Conference. 
The mechanical pursuit of the details of 
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disarmament will produce no effective re- 
sult without the spirit which makes for 
peace. We are engaged in the planning 
of an edifice—the first of its kind in the 
history of the world—in which all the 
peoples of the earth may shelter against 
the dangers and the horrors of war. This 
vast edifice will need to be buttressed by 
assurances and pacts of many kinds, but 
it will only be solidly built so as to stand 
the strains that may be put upon it here- 
after if it is based upon the firm and equal 
foundation of international good will.” 

The President spoke next, and said that 
Sir John Simon’s proposals constituted an 
important contribution to the basic ideas 
upon which the Conference was working. 
Germany’s presence was indispensable at 
the Conference. Since the Powers had ex- 
pressed an opinion to this effect, he hoped 
that the German Government would shortly 
decide to send its delegates to Geneva. 

Signor Rosso (Italy) said that the Presi- 
dent’s conclusions coincided with his dele- 
gation’s views. M. Massigli (France) was 
more cautious. He said he had heard Sir 
John Simon’s statement with the “greatest 
interest” and his Government, would study 
it with the “fullest attention.” Mr. Nor- 
man Davis (United States) declared that 
the American delegation was in agreement 
with the analysis which the President had 
made, and the other delegates gave similar 
support. 


Bringing Germany Back 


The speech of the Foreign Secretary 
was received with some criticism, but, on 
the whole, with approval. There were not 
lacking critics who complained that, as 
with all disarmament proposals, the British 
suggestions—notably in regard to capital 
ships, submarines, tanks, and aircraft— 
were all very well for the Government put- 
ting them forward, but were not so satis- 
factory to other nations with different 
needs. The clearly shown determination 
of the British Government to do every- 
thing possible to help the world to lighten 
the burden of armaments and promote the 
cause of peace was, however, generally 
recognized. 

As an attempt to give the Germans an 
opportunity to return to the Conference 
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its effect cannot be judged until M. Her- 
riot shows how far he is prepared to sup- 
port it. 


A Call to the Interparliamentary 
Union 


ARLIAMENTS play a major role in 

the development and control of foreign 
policies. For forty-three years, the Inter- 
parliamentary Union has been the interna- 
tional clearing house of the world’s legisla- 
tive bodies. Its Twenty-eighth Conference 
was held in Geneva, Switzerland, last July. 
The meeting next year will be held in Ma- 
drid upon the invitation of the Spanish 
Parliament. 

Each of these Conferences expresses itself 
in a series of final resolutions. The statutes 
place upon the Groups the duty of acquaint- 
ing their Parliaments with these resolutions, 
and of considering suitable measures for 
the execution of the recommendations 
which these resolutions contain. 

In the light of this, Dr. Christian L. 
Lange, long Secretary General of the Union, 
has just sent out a call to the various groups 
suggesting that they devote at least one 
meeting to examining the Geneva resolu- 
tions and to considering what steps could 
appropriately be taken in connection with 
them. The Secretary called special atten- 
tion to the resolutions relating to: First, 
the codification of international law; second, 
to the modification of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations; third, to the mass re- 
duction of armaments; fourth, to the or- 
ganization of peace and security. The reso- 
lutions were printed in the last number of 
Wor tp AFFAIRS. 

The Geneva Conference recommended to 
the groups a draft plan for the codification 
of world law. The plan is in no sense a final 
one. The Juridical Committee was in- 
structed to make further studies on various 
chapters. Every Parliament has a Jurid- 
ical Committee of its own, a present duty 
of which is to study the plan and to report 
its recommendations to the President of the 
Juridical Committee of the Union. Only 
in this way can the work of the Union pro- 
ceed in this field with the full cooperation of 
all the Groups. 

There is a resolution asking the Groups 
to take action with their respective govern- 
ments to induce them to come to an agree- 
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ment for the creation of a Consultative 
Body, whose duty will be to express an opin- 
ion, at the appropriate moment, on the im- 
plications of the Paris Pact, of August 27, 
1928. The resolution describes the creation 
of such a Consultative Body as “a first 
measure to be taken to render 
efficacious the solemn engagement contained 
in that treaty.” 

There is a resolution calling upon the 
groups “to take action with their respective 
governments with a view of bringing about 
changes in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations to the end that only peaceful 
methods shall be permissible for the settle- 
ment of all international disputes.” An- 
other resolution points to the fact that the 
present state of world armaments makes 
applications of the League of Nations sys- 
tem of sanctions impossible, and declares 
that: “A mass reduction of armaments is 
indispensable for the establishment of peace 
between the nations and for the free work- 
ing of the machinery of pacification.” 

Another measure considers a series of 
practical measures to be taken by the groups 
for the organization of peace and security. 
First among these is the development of 
arbitration, an aim toward which the best 
efforts of the Union have been directed since 
its creation. Attention is called to a resolu- 
tion adopted at the London Conference in 
1930, recommending to the states which 
have not yet done so to give their full ad- 
hesion to the General Act of Geneva, of 
September 26, 1928, for the pacific solution 
of all international disputes. Attention is 
called to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, to the Inter-American Trea- 
ties of Arbitration and Conciliation, of Jan- 
uary 5, 1929, and to the Convention of 1930 
proposing financial assistance to states vic- 
tims of an aggression. 

There is a resolution containing sugges- 
tions with regard to the modifications which 
might be introduced into the Constitutions 
or Penal Codes of states with the view of 
bringing them into harmony with the new 
international engagements, and calls for in- 
formation on the tendencies within the va- 
rious countries with regard to the adapta- 
tion of municipal laws to internatienal laws. 

The Geneva Conference devoted particu- 
lar attention to the problem or armaments. 
For many years the Union has devoted its 
best efforts to differing aspects of this prob- 
lem, not only theoretically but definitely. 
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Upon this point, the Secretary General 
writes: 
for the Union to make a 


“Now is the time 


supreme effort in this field. It has had the great 
satisfaction of noting that the Disarmament Con- 
ference adopted, in principle, during its first ses- 
had 
The Bureau of the Conference is 


sion, most of the theses which the Union 
always upheld. 
at present preparing the programme of the second 
session which will begin its work shortly and dur- 
ing which the final decisions will be made and the 
text of the Convention drawn up. 

“The moment is decisive. It is only by vigorous 
action on the part of every Group with its Govern 
ment and with the public opinion of its country 
that the Inter-Parliamentary Union may hope to 
see the success of its continued efforts in favour 
of Disarmament. 

“This action should be applied to precise points, 
as defined in the resolutions of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Council and of our Conferences: 

a) Broad cuts, i. e., of one-third, in the present 
armaments level, implying an immediate reduction 
of expenditure, thus providing the first remedy for 
the economic crisis; 

b) Absolute abolition of the most specifically 
aggressive arms, in order to guard against unex 
pected attacks which might lead to war; 

c) Reduction and limitation of budgetary ex- 
penditure on armaments, in order to check the 
threatened armaments race; 

d) Necessity of supervising as strictly and e flica- 
ciously as possible the execution of the obligations 
arising out of the Convention to be prepared, and 
particularly the supervision of both private and 
State manufacture and of the trade in arms. 

e) Creation of an international Disarmament 
Committee entrusted with the supervision of the 
execution of the Convention and the preparation of 
a further progressive reduction of armaments, par- 
allel to the progressive organisation of Security. 

f) Concrete solutions to the problem of moral 
disarmament resuiting in a détente among the na- 
tions, and thus leading also to the integral appli- 
cation of the principle of the equality of the rights 
and duties of States in the field of disarmament 
and security. 

“The Bureau urgently requests all the Groups 
action 

This 
with the 


to decide immediately upon their line af 
on the basis of the principles given above. 
action could take many forms: steps 
Government, questions in Parliament, the adop- 
tion of resolutions, the organisation of public meet- 
ings. It is that 


should be done and that the steps taken should be 


essential something efficacious 
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known to the public. We have already seen the 
deep impression made upon the Disarmament Con- 
ference by the manifestations of public opinion. 
For this reason the Bureau begs to suggest that 
the Groups should submit directly to Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, President of the Disarmament Confer- 
The 
Bureau would be glad to receive copies and, in 
general, to be kept informed of the action of your 
Group in the direction suggested in the above 


ence, all resolutions which they may adopt. 


circular.” 


A World Aspect of Business 


“World Affairs” is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing communication from Mr. J. C. 
Menard, Counselor of the Commerce Ex- 
terieur de la France and, since the war, 
agent at Marseilles for the Leipzig Fair. 
Mr. Menard is an ex-officer of the French 
army. He served throughout the war. He 
was wounded, and afterward awarded the 
Legion of Honor, the Croix de Guerre and 
the British Distinguished Conduct Medal. 
He is devoting his energies to a closer eco- 
nomic understanding between France and 
Germany. Mr. Menard writes: 


“Since the close of the war the world has experi 
enced a wave of nationalist feeling and policy 
which would have been impossible to predict. 
During the election campaign the French Socialist 
Party made much of an alleged incident of train 
drivers in Brazil stoking their engines with coffee, 
while in Europe coffee was a luxury denied to 
many. 

“Does such large scale economic disorder herald 
the breakdown of the capitalist system ? 

“Public opinion in all countries is in agreement 
that a world crisis of such magnitude can only be 
met by international cooperation, but when it 
comes to applying remedies, the individualistic at 
titude of all countries opposes a barrier to progress 
and no country is willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices. Any economic system which fails to 
produce a better distribution of the worlds’ wealth 
than at present exists is doomed to disappear cr 
suffer drastic modification. We must therefore 
seek to bind nations together by a common interest, 
and on looking back we find that this idea was 
expressed in the great religious beliefs. In the 
past the Christian religion was supreme over prov- 
ince and state, and one of the best elements of 
present day Socialism is its international character. 
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“There appears to be a parallel between the evo 
social structure, 


The reflex of 


lution of the machinery of the 
and the progress of applied science 
the average man cannot keep pace with modern 
machines. Man is naturally fitted to run or ride 
on horseback, while the present day automobile 


hurls him into an obstacle before his mind can 


realize or prepare to avert the danger. The speed 
of the machine has outstripped the human reflex. 

“It seems likewise that men can no longer be 
found capable of controlling the intricate mechan 
ism of modern finance. Here perhaps we have the 
cause of the failure of finance. 

“In opposition to the capitalist solution which 
has been tried there has grown the socialist solu 
tion. Shall we arrive at a Bolshevik universe ? 


“That is a grave risk for actual society It 
would be an error to suppose that the progress of 
science constitutes a guarantee of the indefinite 
continuation of the present economic system. At 
best, private ownership has hitherto only su 
ceeded in keeping humanity above the starvaticn 
point. If it should fail in this task, other formulas 
will inevitably be sought, and the process will 
bring revolution. 

“A first step towards a solution would evidently 
be to develop those ties which bind nations to 
gether. 

“International trade conferences foster a better 
understanding between the parties concerned and 
The 
aristocracy of the past was international in char 


may lead to mutual esteem and friendship 


acter and contributed to better international rela 
tions. Democracy, on the other hand, has shown 
a tendency to xenophobia, leaving each country 
ignorant of the conditions and manner of living 
of its neighbours. 

“There is between French and Germans no real 
opposition of character. 


ple of the XVIII century had towards Prussia a 


All educated French peo 
particular friendship. Frederick the Great com 
mented in the French language on the considera 
tions of the causes of the greatness and the fall 
of the Romans. Voltaire addressed him in verse. 
“It seems that there would be interest to in- 
crease as much as possible exchanges of professors 
and students in the Secondary and Superior 
Schools. 


the parents in exchanging boys and girls of the 


Vacations might also be employed by 
same age and the same class. At present nothing 
can be done in our societies without the help oi 
public opinion. Unfortunately it is, for the time 
being, misled by personal interest. 

“Before everything, public opinion must be edu- 
cated, and this education should commence with 


the young.” 








The Conception of Defense in 
Present Day Germany 


By GENERAL KURT VON SCHLEICHER 


German Chancellor and Minister of Defense 


(The Reichswehr, German defense force, appears to be the pivot of political activities 


throughout the Reich. 


is misleading us in America to fear the return to Germany of the policy of aggression. 


We are told that a mistranslation of the German word Wehrha/tigkeit 


The 


word simply means capacity for defense, the will and ability to defend against possible attack. 


EpITor.) 


HE law of self-defense in emergency by 
the individual is one of the oldest and 
universally recognized prirciples of law 
without which an ordered system of com- 
munal life cannot exist. It is a characteristic 
of the slave that he does not possess this 
right, and must submit to injustice without 
offering resistance. The conception of a sov- 
ereign state clearly presupposes the will and 
the power to exercise the right of self-de- 
fense in the face of external menace. Even 
a super-state organization of the life of the 
nations must recognize this principle. It 
is true that the Kellogg Pact outlaws of- 
fensive warfare, but it does not restrict the 
right and duty of national defense. The 
Disarmament Conference of the League of 
Nations is to remove the discrepancy in the 
state of the armaments of the various na- 
tions by reducing armaments, in accord- 
ance with generally binding standards, to a 
scale to be agreed upon and corresponding 
to the national security of each country. 
Thus, in the work of the League of Na- 
tions, the principle of national defense is 
recognized in principal as the basis of state 
sovereignty. The conception of defense is 
nothing else but the moral, physical and 
material preparation of the people for the 
duty of national defense. The conception 
of defense has nothing to do with “mili- 
tarism” or with intentions for offensive war- 
fare. On the contrary, it is the best guar- 
antee of peace, for the misuse of military 
power ceases when the state’s power of de- 
fense makes the risk too great for the 
aggressor. 
The conception of defense is therefore a 
necessary element in the system of life of 


the individual, the state and the superstate 
life of the nations. In addition to this, it 
has been charged with further special tasks 
in modern Germany. 

It is one of the most momentous contra- 
dictions in the structure of the German state 
since 1919 that it is ready to guarantee the 
maximum of freedom at home, while it 
lacks the means of defending this free- 
dom from foreign aggression. Equally con- 
tradictory is the trait in the German na- 
tional character which affirms that right of 
self-defense in the struggle between politi- 
cal parties and in class war, while in exter- 
nal affairs this right is denied by large sec- 
tions of the population or not demanded 
with the same determination. It is the 
tragedy of the soldier’s career in Germany 
that he is assigned the task of protecting 
the frontiers of the Reich, while the means of 
doing so are denied him by the peremptory 
Treaty of Versailles. It is the mission of 
the German conception of defense to be the 
pioneer and guide in the restoration of 
equality as regards the defense of our state, 
in rendering the nation united and efficient 
for the duty of national defense, and in re- 
moving the one-sided and dishonorable 
shackles with which our defense force is 
burdened. 

It is unnecessary for me to lay particular 
emphasis here on the peace intentions of 
the German people and on the renunciation, 
expressed at Locarno, of the use of warlike 
means to remove the injustice done to it at 
Versailles. There is also no occasion for 
me to affirm the commonplace that the Ger- 
man Defense Force is not fit to embark 
upon a war of aggression. But the notable 
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admission of the French representative, at 
the Disarmament Conference, to the effect 
that the provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles deprived Germany not only of all 
offensive weapons but also of important 
means of defense, casts a strong light on 
Germany’s untenable defensive position. 
How is a defense force, without aircraft, 
tanks or heavy artillery, without reserves 
of men and material, and without the sup- 
port of an armament industry, really to pro- 
tect the frontiers of the country against 
armies which, in the course of twelve years 
of competitive armaments, have developed 
the very classes of weapons and means of 
attack which Germany lacks? How can the 
feeling of security develop in a nation whose 
defense force is separated from the body 
corporate of the nation by rigid barriers, 
who are forbidden to busy themselves with 
military matters, whose dismantled and de- 
militarized land frontiers are dominated by 
modern fortifications bristling with arms, 
and who lack all means of active aerial de- 
fense? How can a state represent itself to 
its citizen as the ideal which their readiness 
to make sacrifices and their work are to 
serve when this state lacks the power to 
exercise its most primitive function? 

The answer to these questions is provided 
by the history of Germany in the last twelve 
years in foreign and home affairs; in foreign 
affairs, from the occupation of the Rhine- 
land, the years of domination of the Com- 
mission of Control, and the invasion of the 
Ruhr up to the proposed customs union with 
Austria, a desperate and unsuccessful strug- 
gle between right and force; in business af- 
fairs, a gradual bleeding white, under the 
pressure of reparations which it is impos- 
sible to fulfill and which must strengthen 
the conviction of the man in the street that 
the return from German work must pass 
through the channel of the reparations ac- 
count to finance the armaments of the vic- 
tors; and in home affairs, a progressive 
undermining of the spiritual and moral 
foundations of the German state, a sapping 
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of the authority of the State, and a desperate 
charge against the “system”, as the inevit- 
able consequence of the one-sided restriction 
of the power of the state by the military 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles; and 
all this is rendered more acute and particu- 
larly obvious by the non-observance of the 
promise to disarm by the victorious powers, 
and by the reckless competitive armaments 
in the countries around Germany. 

Germany must escape from this vicious 
circle if she wishes to live. This reveals 
the central position occupied by the idea 
of disarmament as regards Germany’s fu- 
ture. This throws the tasks confronting the 
German conception of defense into full re- 
lief. What has to be done is to get rid of 
the fog created by a decade of fruitless de- 
bates, legal quibbles and diplomatic subter- 
fuges. We must face the truth that right 
without might is impotence and that might 
without right leads to tyranny. 

But what is no less pressing is an inner 
change in the German people themselves. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice, discipline and 
comradeship in the service of the Father- 
land—the old German virtues—must once 
more become the guiding lines for the whole 
of our national life, and not merely re- 
main the ideals of the Defense Force. 

But the third and most necessary thing 
is action and example. The State must be- 
come the active representative of the con- 
ception of defense. It must take the lead 
in strengthening the spirit of patriotism and 
securing the physical fitness of the younger 
generation. It must not leave these tasks 
to political parties and associations, but take 
them in hand itself. But in the present 
state of our country, it must not reject any 
helping hand extended to it in the service 
of this ideal. It is only in this way that the 
Government can succeed in welding together 
the state, the nation and the Defense Force 
in a spirit of national patriotism, and mould- 
ing them for the performances of their 
future tasks. 
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ROM October 31 to November 9, the 

Preparatory Commission for the forth- 
coming World Monetary and Economic 
Conference held its first session at Geneva. 
The Commission consisted of representa- 
tives of the principal nations of the world, 
including Professor E, E. Day, of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and Professor J. H. 
Williams, of Harvard, the American 


as 


members. It devoted its meetings to an 
intensive examination of the outstanding 
problems in the fields of money, credit, 


finance, and trade, which require solution 
if the world is to enter upon the road of 
economic restoration. It then adjourned 
in order to allow its members to report to 
their respective governments, so that when 
the Commission re-convenes, probably in 
January, it will be able to draw up an ade- 
quate agenda for the conference itself, 
which, in all probability, will meet in March 
or April of next year. 

When the conference does meet, it will 
constitute another link in a long chain of 
similar parleys that have taken place since 
the end of the war. Few people probably 
realize just how numerous and how varied 
such parleys have been. Their full roster 
would. indeed, be tedious to the point of 
boredom. But even if we touch only the 
high spots we would still get a picture of 
startling dimensions, especially if we em- 
phasize the pattern by relating the con- 
ferences to the circumstances and conditions 
which brought them into being. 


r. 


Perhaps the most spectacular question 
that has been the subject of international 
economic conferences has been the repara- 
tion problem. The outstanding meetings 
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held in connection with it alone have run 
into dozens. Heads of governments, foreign 
ministers, ministers of finance, governors 
of central banks, prominent private bank- 
ers, businessmen, economists, and hosts of 
technical experts of various sorts have been 
brought together, time and again, to con- 
fer on this problem. Each of these meetings 
led to some sort of action, which 
proved inadequate, and at some of them 
the conferees were even rash enough to 
announce “definitive and final” solutions, 
which only too quickly turned out to be 
neither “definitive” nor “final.” 

The problem itself had its origin in the 
most far-reaching international parley of 
the modern era, the Peace Conference of 
Paris. The statesmen who were assembled 
there and who by affixing their signatures 
to the treaty of Versailles and the other 
peace settlements re-made the map of FEu- 
rope and re-defined in a number of im- 
portant ways the relations among European 
nations, created for the world the repara- 
tion problem, which has caused untold diffi- 
culties ever since. Every important nation 
(with the sole exception of Russia) and a 
number of smaller ones have been con- 
cerned with this problem. As many 
twenty of them have had to confer on 
occasion in their efforts to solve it. 

The Peace Conference had set up a Rep 
aration Commission to handle the technical 
aspects of the problem, and these aspects 
alone required an enormous amount of in- 
ternational consultation, in the Commission 
itself and in various bodies created by it. 
But the problem has. at all of its stages. 
transcended mere technicalities and called 
for successive and far-reaching agreements 
on policy, achieved by the conference 
method. 


soon 


as 
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Conferences at Boulogne in 1919, at Spa 
in 1920, at London in 1921, again at London 
at the end of 1922, and at Paris at the be- 
ginning of 1923 were the principal stages 
through which the reparation problem 
moved during the early post-war period. 
All these efforts to solve that problem culmi- 
nated in the occupation of the Ruhr and an 
attempt at solution by a show of force—the 
ultimate argument of statesmen. The 
second period was ushered in by the meet- 
ings of the Dawes and the McKenna com- 
mittees at the end of 1923 and the begin- 
ning of 1924. Up to that time, only official 
representatives of governments conferred 
periodically on the baffling problem that 
confronted them. ‘Then economic experts 
were called in. But the experts could only 
advise; they could not act; and action on 
the basis of their recommendations was pro- 
vided by official conferences at London in 
1924 and at Paris in 1925. 

The third period in the development of 
the reparation problem began in September, 
1928, when the principal powers conferred 
at Geneva. Their consultations brought 
forth the sessions of the Young committee, 
another assembly of experts, followed by an 
official conference at The Hague in August. 
1930. The Hague conference. finding itself 
unable to reach definite decisions, set up a 
number of sub-committees, which remained 
in session for months—each, in effect. an 
international economic conference. In Jan- 
uary, 1930, The Hague conference re- 
assembled and, after some stormy sessions, 
announced to the expectant world a “de- 
finitive and final” settlement of all repara- 
tion problems. 

The fourth period opened a little over a 
year later. It was inaugurated by the Hoover 
moratorium, which brought forth another 
crop of conferences. Two such parleys met 
at London in July and August, 1931. They 
were followed by two meetings of experts 
at Basle in August and December of that 
year. Finally, in June, 1932, government 
representatives assembled once more, this 
time at Lausanne, and in an atmosphere 
surcharged with tension worked out an 
agreement which really comes very close to 
putting an end to the reparation problem. 

A development of methodology is clearly 
discernible in this succession of conferences. 
Responsible statesmen and qualified experts 
have had to contribute to the final results. 
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Their work alternated, and in that pro- 
cedure, which was more or unpre- 
meditated, lay a good deal of the secret of 
accomplishment. 


less 


In addition to the reparation problem, 
the war left as its heritage a number of other 
grave economic difficulties, which have ever 
since plagued the world and especially the 
nations of Europe. Chief among these were: 


unstable currencies; disorganized public 
finances; foreign trade restrictions; and im- 
pediments to international transit. All of 


these became subjects of repeated inter- 
national conferences, which were made up 
at times of economic experts, at times of 
official government representatives, and 
which grappled with the problems confront 
ing them with varying degrees of success. 

Less than two years after the cessation of 
hostilities, in September, 1920, an interna- 
tional economic and financial conference as- 
sembled at Brussels. It had been called by 
the League of Nations and was in fact the 
first important enterprise of this sort under- 
taken by that body. Its purpose was to 
survey authoritatively the rapidly growing 
economic and financial demoralization of 
post-war Europe and to attempt interna- 
tional agreement on the general principles 
that were to govern the reconstruction 
process. 

The Brussels conference recommended to 
the governments of Europe that they put a 
stop to fiscal operations based on unbal- 
anced budgets, with the excess of expendi- 
tures over revenues covered by means of 
new issues of constantly depreciating paper 
currency; that they proceed at once to put- 
ting their house in order by bringing their 
badly disorganized currencies to a condition 
of stability, based on a restoration of the 
gold standard; and that they re-establish 
normal commercial relations among them- 
selves and with the rest of the world by free- 
ing international trade from the shackles of 
administrative prohibitions and restrictions 
that were stifling economic intercourse 
among nations. It provided a diagnosis of 
the acute economic ills of the post-war 
world and pointed out the remedies. 

The Brussels meeting was followed, in 
1921, by two international gatherings, 
more restricted in scope, but very important 
in their implications. The first was the con- 
ference on communications and _ transit, 
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held at Barcelona under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, and the second, the 
Porto Rosa conference of the seven heirs 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The 
Barcelona meeting laid the foundation for 
much future work, directed toward making 
rail and water transit from country to coun- 
try free from the absurd and ruinous na- 
tional restrictions that had sprung up imme- 
diately after the war. The Porto Rosa 
meeting sought primarily the accomplish- 
ment of this aim in the Danubian basin, 
where national restrictive action was espe- 
cially far-reaching. It also had for its ob- 
ject the establishment of freer economic 
relations in general among the seven coun- 
tries that had acquired portions of Austro- 
Hungarian territory. 

The year following, practically all the na- 
tions of Europe re-assembled for a general 
conference, this time at Genoa. The pur- 
pose of this imposing gathering was partly 
political, but primarily economic. It was at 
this conference that Soviet Russia was 
brought for the first time into the councils 
of Europe. The statesmen gathered at 
Genoa sought to put a stop to the continu- 
ing economic and financial dislocation in 
Europe, which was growing worse in spite 
of the Brussels conference, and to re-estab- 
lish normal economic intercourse between 
Russia and the rest of the world. 

The Genoa conference re-affirmed the 
diagnosis set up at Brussels; noted that 
some phases of the disease which were acute 
in 1920 had become even more acute with 
the passage of time and in the absense of 
curative action; and made new and even 
stronger remedial proposals. It also dealt 
with the whole complex of problems con- 
fronting post-war Europe. In its Russian 
attempt, the Genoa conference recorded no 
positive achievement, and contented itself 
with the setting up of a special body to 
grapple with that thorny problem. This 
resulted in a new international conference, 
devoted exclusively to the Russian question, 
which met at The Hague in the latter part of 
1922, but dispersed after some stormy 
sessions, without bringing the problem 
nearer to any sort of solution. 

The Genoa conference gave rise to an 
anecdote, which characterizes trenchantly 
the economic state of Europe at that time. 
When the sessions were over—so runs the 
anecdote—and the time arrived for paying 
the hotel bills, the heads of the various dele- 
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gations lined up before the cashier’s desk. 
Mr. Lloyd George, the principal British 
delegate, paid his bill with a draft on the 
Bank of England, which the cashier accepted 
with utmost respect, first, however, consult- 
ing reports on the day’s rates of exchange 
and doing a good deal of figuring before the 
account was finally adjusted. M. Poin- 
caré, the French Premier, offered in pay- 
ment a sheaf of Bank of France notes, which 
the cashier accepted with a little less re- 
spect and after a somewhat more prolonged 
figuring on the basis of the exchange rates. 
The German delegate was accompanied by 
a man, pushing a wheelbarrow heaped with 
Reichsbank notes. With a sigh, the cashier 
ordered a porter to take the wheelbarrow, 
and turned to the Austrian delegate. This 
gentleman laid on the desk a bill of lading, 
fully endorsed and covering a carload of 
Austrian currency, which, he reported, was 
being detained at the Austro-Italian fron- 
tier owing to transit restrictions. By this 
time the cashier was almost prostrated. 
He greeted with an expression of utter 
helplessness the head of the Russian dele- 
gation, who jauntily threw on the desk 
a neat package, which gave forth a metallic 
clink. The cashier sat up hopefully, a 
vision of Tsarist gold flashing before him. 
But he fell back in a dead faint, when the 
elegant Mr. Chicherin said carelessly, “En- 
graved plates of the Russian State Bank; 
print as much as you like.” 

There is an important grain of basic 
truth in this bit of extravaganza. In the 
early post-war years, conditions were bad 
everywhere in Europe, especially from the 
point of view of the currency, and they 
were progressively worse as one moved 
across Europe from west to east. It was 
with this gradation of decay that the Genoa 
conference had sought to grapple, trying to 
direct national policies, if not into con- 
certed action, at least into more or less 
uniform orientation. 


III 


The two great economic conferences of 
the early post-war years laid equal stress 
on the need of action in all the fields of 
economics and finance in which Europe 
was falling into progressive decay. In the 
nature of things, however, national policy 
during the early post-war period was fo- 
cused primarily on monetary instability 
and disorganized public finances, which 
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were, indeed, the sharply pressing prob- 
lems of the day. In these fields, country 
after country was swiftly swept on to a 
crisis, followed by thoroughgoing reorgan- 
ization, until, by the middle of 1925, 
enough of them had achieved stability for 
the emergence of a widespread feeling that 
Europe had definitely turned the corner in 
her process of recovery. A number of im- 
portant countries—France, Italy, Belgium 
—were still to pass through their final 
crises precedent to a re-establishment of 
stability, but at least the tension of cur- 
rency and fiscal demoralization seemed so 
much lessened that attention could be 
turned to economic problems, especially in 
the fields of trade and production. 

In these fields comparatively little had 
been accomplished, except as regards com- 
munications and transit. The Barcelona 
and Porto Rosa conferences, followed by 
a number of important parleys at Geneva, 
had helped to bring a semblance of order 
out of the early post-war chaos and to 
hasten the disappearance of some of the 
flagrant abuses from the point of view of 
traffic and customs formalities. On the 
other hand, customs tariffs had grown by 
leaps and bounds. At the beginning of 
1925, a special impetus was given to this 
growth. The treaty of Versailles had de- 
prived Germany, for five years from the 
date on which it was to go into effect, of 
freedom of action in the field of tariff 
policy. This period expired in January, 
1925, and Germany immediately embarked 
upon a far-reaching policy of protection. 
A tariff race, more or less desultory until 
then, began in earnest. At the same time, 
administrative prohibitions and _restric- 
tions, which had all but throttled intra- 
European trade during the early post-war 
years, still retained wide applicability, al- 
though here again some of the flagrant 
abuses had been removed. All these im- 
pediments to an international exchange of 
commodities had its direful repurcussions 
in the domains of production and, conse- 
quently, of living conditions everywhere. 

In September, 1925, at the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, a project was 
launched for the convocation of a World 
Economic Conference. A preparatory com- 
mission was set up and remained at work 
for over a year and a half, gathering the 
factual material necessary for the confer- 
ence, which finally assembled at Geneva 
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in May, 1927. Every important nation of 
the world, ,..cluding the United States and 
Soviet Russia, was represented. It was a 
meeting of experts, chosen for their special 
fitness, but not acting as spokesmen for 
their governments. Their task was to sur- 
vey once more the economic state of the 
world and to propose a course of action. 
Their conclusions were embodied in a final 
report, which, in many respects, is one of 
the outstanding documents of the post-war 
period. Their attention was focussed pri- 
marily on commercial policy, with respect 
to which they urged the need of liberaliz- 
ing international trade from the point of 
view of the obstacles of national policy 
that rose increasingly in the way of its 
development and expansion. 

The World Economic Conference was 
followed, a few months later, by a meeting 
of government representatives, also assem- 
bled at Geneva, for the purpose of negoti- 
ating a formal agreement for the abolition 
of export and import prohibitions and re- 
strictions. Such a document was duly 
drawn up, but failed in the end to receive 
a sufficient number of national ratifications 
to go into effect. 

Out of the World Economic Conference 
grew a new institution created by the 
League of Nations as a part of its machin- 
ery. It was the Economic Consultative 
Committee, which was to meet annually, 
as a full-fledged international conference 
of economic experts, to carry on the work 
of the 1927 parley. The Committee met 
twice. Then in 1930 its meeting was 
superseded by a new international confer- 
ence, consisting of government representa- 
tives, gathered at Geneva for an attempt 
to achieve some sort of agreement on con- 
certed economic action, especially in the 
domain of commercial policy. A second 
conference of this sort assembled at the 
end of the year. Neither of these parleys 
resulted in any positive action, serving 
rather to emphasize the existing diverg- 
ence of national views and policies among 
the countries of Europe. 

Out of these Geneva parleys. however, 
there emerged a movement which may 
prove to be of far-reaching importance. 
One of the objects of the conferences on 
concerted economic action was an attempt 
to induce each country to define clearly 
its own economic desires and requirements, 
which might then, through international 
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discussion, be coordinated into concerted 
policy and action. In reaching out for 
such a definition, seven primarily agricul- 
tural countries of eastern and southeastern 
Europe decided to embark upon an at- 
tempt to work it out for their whole group. 
The result was an agricultural conference, 
held at Warsaw in 1930, at which certain 
basic principles were laid down and a per- 
manent organization was set up to con- 
tinue work in the direction of common 
action by the countries concerned. Meet- 
ings dealing with special aspects of the 
general problem were held in Prague, 
Bucharest, and Belgrade, while in Decem- 
ber, 1931, a second general conference 
assembled at Sofia. 

Since the Warsaw conference, the seven 
countries have acted as a group in various 
international discussions involving eco- 
nomic matters. Such was the case with 
the second conference on concerted eco- 
nomic action; the grain conferences held in 
1931 at Rome and London; the sessions 
of the League of Nations; the meetings of 
the European Committee, set up in accord- 
ance with the Briand plan for a European 
Federation. Their purpose is to establish 
for themselves a better bargaining position 
with respect to the primarily industrial 
countries, which are their customers, and 
to coordinate among’ themselves the 
process of economic development. To- 
gether they constituted the subject of dis- 
cussion at the important economic confer- 
ence held at Stresa in September, 1932. 

All these are merely the high spots of 
the post-war application of the conference 
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method to international economic and 
financial problems. Among similar exam- 
ples may be mentioned the Pan-American 
commercial conferences; the Inter-parlia- 
mentary commercial assemblies; the Brit- 
ish Imperial conferences; the periodic meet- 
ings of financial experts gathered by the 
Bank for International Settlements; the 
meetings of the International Chamber of 
Commerce; and many others. 


IV 


The forthcoming monetary and economic 
conference is an outgrowth of the Lau- 
sanne conference. The statesmen gathered 
there, after disposing of the reparation 
problem, decided that the world situation 
called imperatively for the convocation of 
an international gathering to deal with the 
broad problem of economic restoration. 
They proposed that the following topics 
should be the main subject of discussion: 

(a) Financial questions: monetary and 
credit policy, exchange difficulties, the level 
of prices, the movement of capital. 

(b) Economic question: Improved con- 
ditions of production and interchange, with 
particular attention to tariff policy, pro- 
hibition and restriction of importation and 
exportation, quotas and other barriers of 
trade, and producers’ ententes. 

In accordance with the Lausanne agree- 
ment, the League of Nations has assumed 
responsibility for the convocation of the 
conference. It was under its authority 
that the Preparatory Commission held its 
session in Geneva. 


Far be it from us to charge that cancellation of debts is an unfair premium on our foreign policy. 
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Can Peace Be Maintained ? 


By BOYD CARPENTER 


(Dr. Carpenter is Professor of Political Science and the History of the Far East, at 


Georgetown University, 


NYONE reading the speeches made by 
the temporary leaders of the political 
parties in Europe and Asia, as also the arti- 
cles contributed either by the owners of 
newspapers, or industrial magnates within 
these two Continents, to organs which they 
control, must feel a sense of misgiving as to 
the future maintenance of Peace. A few 
quotations will assist in indicating what is 
being said, behind which lies the thought 
or motive for these utterances. 


I 


During the month of October, the Rus- 
sian Communist Daily (Pravda of Mos- 
cow), wrote: “The increasing heat and 
struggle over the (Lytton) Report shows 
that imperialist contradictions cannot be 
settled by a compromise and that the time 
is approaching when the knot will be cut 
by war.” 

In conjunction with this statement must 
be taken the recent Russo-Japanese negoti- 
ations. It will be remembered, that when 
Mr. Yoshizawa travelled back from Geneva 
to Japan to become Foreign Minister, that 
he had an interview with Mr. Litvinov and 
Mr. Karakhan at a Russian railway sta- 
tion, during which a proposal for a Treaty 
of Non-aggression between Russia and 
Japan was made. This apparently could 
not be arranged. But when the Soviet Gov- 
ernment made preparations steadily to 
fortify Vladivostock and the Siberian bor- 
der, negotiations between the two countries 
began again; the argument of the Soviets 
being reinforced by the production of non- 
aggression treaties between the Soviets and 
Poland, as also, with Rumania. Negotia- 
tions are now proceeding also for some bet- 
ter understanding between China and the 
Russian Government. 


Washington, 


D. C.—Epitor.) 


II 


This is one angle of the Peace Movement. 
Another is that set forth by Lord Reading, 
when recently in America to be present at 
the ceremonies in connection with the new 
Supreme Court building, during which visit 
he said: 

“I do not hesitate to express my own 
present view, which is that if America and 
Great Britain were to co-operate, they would 
be the most powerful factors in the World’s 
history for World Peace.” While Paul 
Reynaud, formerly the French Minister of 
Finance, recently gave utterance to his view 
of French opinion thus: “We never speak 
of Peace in France except with enthusiasm. 
We suffered too much from the war. The 
love of Peace is just as great in France as 
it is here. The American and the French 
views are the same on this question.” 

Excellent as these views sound, they are 
not those of the French Journal des Debats, 
which in a recent number, says: “We do not 
believe in the possibility of War in the im- 
mediate future, but the policy that the Ger- 
man Reich is now following leads inevitably 
to War.” 

Equally, Lord Beaverbrook, an outstand- 
ing owner of English newspapers, feels that 
the trend is away from Peace when he says: 
“Tt is useless to say that the peoples of the 
world will not endure another conflict. The 
inherent wickedness of man, the restless 
ambition of vigorous nations, the memories 
of quarrels and injustice which history has 
bequeathed to us, give the cause what name 
you like, there is in human nature an un- 
governable urge to War.” 

Recently an English Bishop, speaking in 
America, said: “All Europeans of sound 
sense are aware of the forces driving the 
nations of Western and Central Europe into 
another armed conflict.” 
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Ill 


In other words, these prominent person- 
ages are telling us what our own intelligence 
should discover and lay bare to each of us— 
that we are individually our own worst 
enemy, that we, individually, tend by our 
habits of laziness, selfishness, to create an 
atmosphere of irritation, discomfort, annoy- 
ance; that what the individual does in the 
home, the office, the groups of individuals 
do in the county, the state, the nation, in 
the world. 

No peace is possible till the individual, 
personally, agrees to grant peace. So long 
as one man or woman continues to grouch, 
to insinuate unfair methods, to preach and 
practice envy, gradually this tends to infect 
the family, the village, the county, the state, 
the nation. Again, so long as groups of in- 
dividuals demand a victim for their own 
misdeeds, or lack of common honest ac- 
tion, so long will peace remain a stranger to 
the home, the village, the county, the state, 
the nation. 

That this may be and probably is a cor- 
rect diagnosis of the situation, is supported 
by the recent speech of Mr. Hofstetter of 
the Employers’ Association of Chicago, who 
drew attention to the following situation in 
America: “Foreign observers are sometimes 
puzzled at racketeering’s curious vitality. 
The system depends on the number of in- 
terests involved; and of these, the profes- 
sional criminal is by no means the most im- 
portant. The purpose of the business man 
is to create a monopoly for himself, and 
with that object to embarass his competi- 
tors to the point at which they must quit 
or join the racket.” The striving after per- 
sonal success, personal aggrandizement, re- 
mains still one of the traits which most 
Americans admire; but after all, to advance 
in wealth at the expense of some one else 
is only a display of egotistic conceit. Ad- 
miration of this class of success is simply 
idealization of the individual at the expense 
of his fellow citizens; while the mere worship 
of success, financial success in others, fills 
out no bag of happiness or content within 
the family in which we live. 

A state or a man or a business without 
the means of some change is without the 
possibility of continuation or conservation. 
Few persons grasp the fact that the reform 
is not to change in the substance or in the 
primary modification of the object; but is 
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and ever must be the application of a par- 
ticular remedy to an indicated and precise 
grievance. When in this way a grievance is 
removed, comfort returns and _ irritation 
vanishes. Failure to provide a remedy, fail- 
ure to understand why a remedy is neces- 
sary, is merely a reiteration of the truth 
that men and women, just as states, rise and 
fall by and from the same characteristics. 

To destroy opponents in business in order 
to build up monopoly for one’s own benefit 
provokes in the end the demand for national- 
ization or public control of monopolies. 
_ To destroy opponents by war is to dis- 
integrate a future market, and finally to 
lose the purchasers of one’s own commodi- 
ties. Monopoly, whether in business or in 
occupation of territories, has always ended 
in war and destruction. 


IV 


The problem before the world and each 
State, each community within a state, is 
Peace. But if Peace is nothing but a sullen 
pause for the opportunity to strike back as 
occasion serves; if Peace is only a period of 
personal or national meditation during 
which personal or national pride smarts 
from its wounds, or from the impositions 
of indignities; a period wherein personal or 
national disgrace festers slowly into a new 
rancor, then men and women will plot and 
scheme beneath this armistice of hatred for 
a chance to seize back what they have lost 
or desire, whether this be between man and 
man or nation and nation. 

Americans of this age, and those that will 
succeed us, must keep in mind -that men 
are not bound together by legal documents, 
any more than Peace can be found through 
the medium of war. Peace cannot be 
achieved by the use of labyrinthine intri- 
cacies of endless negotiations, nor through 
the partizan determination of judicial ques- 
tions, anymore than Peace can be discovered 
from the tortuous windings of political 
machinations. 

Peace is not a legal contract, dependent 
upon an exact measurement of due per- 
formance. 

Peace between man and woman was not 
sustained even in marriage by pre-nuptial 
marriage agreements; neither is commercial 
or business Peace sustained by a rigorous de- 
mand of precise legalities. 
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Peace is a condition of mind, living in its 
natural haunts, pursuing a simple course, 
ordered by purely pacific principles. Peace 
demands that the golden mean of life be 
applied to every circumstance and to all 
conditions. 

When woman and man mutually grant 
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peace to each other, then families will be 
raised pacifically, contacts maintained pa- 
cifically. Thus Peace, spreading from the 
home, will pass like Tennyson’s Freedom, 
to that broadening stream of life and of 
world relations, widening from precedent to 
precedent. 


International Friendship by the 
Way of Youth 


By EDNA MacDONOUGH 


(Miss MacDonough is Secretary of the International Friendship League with headquarters 
at 603 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Any one wishing to take part in the 
correspondence plan which she describes may secure further information by writing to her 


at that address.—EpiTor.) 


lr IS said that once upon a time, there 

was a very beautiful view in the midst 
of great mountains. In order to get the 
benefit, persons had to go out on a danger- 
ous ledge. So many fell over and were 
crippled at the bottom that a group of en- 
terprising physicians set up a hospital at 
the base of the cliff and did a thriving busi- 
ness until somebody came along and put a 
railing around the cliff and the hospital 
went out of business. 


I 


When nations have wars, they require 
hospital service for their civilizations. Why 
not build a rail against the danger by teach- 
ing the rising generation how to avoid the 
necessity of force for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes? 

There can be no better beginning than to 
build international understanding and co- 
operation among the nations. The children 
are the ones who will be called upon in th2 


_ hear future to direct the world’s affairs. If 


a person is to take up law, he must be taught 
the principles of law, and the procedure. If 
a person is to take up medicine, he must 
study the whole field of medicine, preventa- 
tive, curative, and the principles underlying. 
If he would study engineering, he must be 
well prepared in the principles of his profes- 
sion. If we are to create international un- 
derstanding and peace, the nations must be 


prepared for this new life and this new 
ideal. 

Learning to know people who are differ- 
ent, but who pursue familiar interests, is a 
many-sided educational experience; and the 
wider human sympathy which results from 
such experience, makes for peace in the 
world. 


II 


The International Friendship League has 
been organized for the purpose of promoting 
friendly relationship between young people 
all over the world, through international ex- 
change of correspondence. More than a 
million letters have already been exchanged 
between boys and girls of this country and 
fifty other countries. The letters have con- 
tained a wealth of material, in history, geog- 
raphy and sociology. 

The League feels that the young people 
when they have grown up and taken the 
reins of the government in their own hands, 
will not have merely abstract ideas about 
other countries which they have gathered 
from school books or newspapers, but their 
ideas will be vitalized by personal exper- 
ience. 

The correspondence plan, as sponsored 
by the League is entirely unsupervised and 
is therefore unstereotyped. The young peo- 
ple write about their schools, their homes, 
their churches, athletics, vacations; in fact, 
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they give true pictures of their lives in gen- 
eral. In many cases, pictures and souve- 
nirs are exchanged. In a few cases, the 
young people have been able to meet. 

Mr. Calvin Coolidge in a speech in Cam- 
bridge in 1925 said, ““The world has tried 
war with force and has utterly failed. The 
only hope of success lies in peace with jus- 
tice.” 


III 


Billions of dollars are still being spent 
annually by the different nations of the 
world in preparation for another war. If 
just a small fraction of this money which 
is spent for national defense could be set 
aside for a constructive campaign of educa- 
tion for peace, it might be possible that in 
due time such extensive defensive opera- 
tions would be unnecessary. We do not 
have to defend ourselves against under- 
standing friends. 

Too often the peculiarities and differ- 
ences of peoples are stressed in our press 
and motion pictures, rather than the like- 
nesses in ideals and standards of groups 
which would tend to inspire and unify 
people of different races and nationalities. 
We frequently receive a letter from some 
young person saying that he is surprised to 
find that his friend in Argentina or Aus- 
tralia is ‘“‘just like us.” 

The world is full of false prejudices. Our 
foreign neighbors as a whole have no op- 
portunity to learn the truth about the fine 
ideals and standards of our great American 
democratic civilization. Likewise the rest of 
the world is often portrayed in such a way 
as to create erroneous impressions of our 
foreign neighbors. We may think of Mex- 
ico as a land of barbarous bandits, the 
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wonderful Hawaiian as a ridiculous hula 
girl, and China as a land of the ignorant 
superstitious coolies. 

The young people taking part in the 
world-wide correspondence plan have had 
these ideas almost entirely obliterated, and 
for this reason the plan has proven to be a 
worth-while, constructive, educational fea- 
ture of the right sort. It offers a course in 
world geography, broad in scope and human 
in treatment. It is potentially a stabilizing 
and integrating agency in our civilization. 
It is the card of introduction tending to 
make all mankind acquainted. 

The International Friendship League is 
endeavoring to organize a definite campaign 
to reach all young persons in the country; 
so that they may be taught the truth and 
inspired toward a sympathetic feeling for 
all the peoples of the world. It is endeavor- 
ing to wipe out class and race hatreds of 
every sort, intolerance, and thoughts of vio- 
lence among the youth of the world. The 
League is attempting to lay the foundations 
of order, beauty and friendliness in a com- 
plex and chaotic world. 


IV 


It is a reasonable supposition that as the 
children are taught, so the generation will 
become. ‘Therefore, education must play 
an important part in salvaging such ele- 
ments of the old civilization as can be built 
into the new, in developing right attitudes 
on the part of the public, in creating an in- 
formed public opinion, and in acquainting 
people of our country with the aims, ideals 
and virtues of other people. It is worth 
while to seek for those contributions to 
the welfare of humanity that entitle nations 
or motive for these utterances. 


On this the three hundredth anniversary of his birth, we may recall this from Spinoza: “Jt 
should be the aim of a wise man neither to mock, nor to bewail, nor to denounce men’s actions; 


but to understand them.” 

















Universities and World Affairs 


By MARIE DIDELOT 


HAT is probably the largest student 

migration from foreign countries in 
the history of the world has brought more 
than 10,000 students from 100 different 
countries into 496 colleges and universities 
in the United States this year. Even dur- 
ing the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when Germany was the Mecca for for- 
eign students, the number never approached 
this figure; nor did migration into France 
ever exceed eight thousand. 


Recent Development 


Especially during the past ten years 
American institutions and people have at- 
tracted large numbers of students from 
every land, although there has been a slow, 
continuous growth for the last half century. 
A foreign student was still a curiosity in 
1904, and while eight years later the num- 
ber had increased to 5,000 there was so little 
diversification in the countries that were 
represented that student life in America was 
international only to a very limited degree. 
More than half of the foreign students at 
that time were Russian, and there were also 
large numbers from Austria-Hungary and 
from the Balkan states. That condition 
changed within a few years, and since 1921- 
22, when there were 6,488 foreign students 
in American schools of higher education, 
until the present time, the rate of student 
migration and the variety of nations repre- 
sented have grown astonishingly. 

The countries from which the students 
come in greatest numbers are Canada, 
China, Japan, the Philippine Islands, Ger- 
many, Russia, England, and Mexico, but 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Belgian Congo, 
Borneo, Burma, Cyprus, Honduras, Ice- 
land, Iraq, Latvia, Mesopotamia, Rhodesia, 
Salvador, Syria, Trinidad, Venezuela, and 
the West Indies, have also sent their 


scholars and research workers to colleges in 
the United States. Student migration, while 


it is not limited to any one country, nor to 
any one geographic area; but rather has 
come from North, South, East and West, is 
nevertheless heaviest from the East where 
almost one-third of the total immigration 
into the academic circles is recruited. The 
British Isles, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries rank second and third respectively in 
the number of students each has encouraged 
to study in the United States. 


Distribution 


While the students are usually registered 
in the large universities, geographically they 
cover the entire country. Columbia Uni- 
versity is at the top of the list for the num- 
ber of foreign students, the University of 
California is second, New York University 
is third, and the University of Minnesota is 
fourth. More than four hundred men and 
women who were born in forty-one coun- 
tries outside the United States are regis- 
tered at the University of Minnesota. At 
Columbia University students from sixty- 
eight countries live together in a single 
house. Men from Australia, South Africa, 
and India are enrolled in Dentistry; others 
from China, Sweden, and Switzerland are 
in Agriculture; there are students from 
Japan and Brazil studying medicine; a 
young woman from Sweden is studying 
journalism, and there are men from Ger- 
many, the Philippine Islands, and from 
Russia, who are taking courses in engineer- 
ing. They have come to the University of 
Minnesota for one to five years of special 
training in the vocations and professions 
they will practise in their home lands. 
Twelve years ago there were only forty- 
five foreign students at this same institu- 
tion. 

Considering that the 10,000 guest stu- 
dents are enrolled in 496 different schools 
in every state in the Union, it is evident that 
even the very small colleges usually enroll 
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at least one. Pomona College in California, 
Spring Hill College in Alabama, Regis Col- 
lege in Colorado, Rollins College in Florida, 
Mercer University in Georgia, Quincy Col- 
lege in Illinois, Goshen College in Indiana, 
Simpson College in Iowa, Berea College in 
Kentucky, Augsburg College in Minnesota, 
Willamette University in Oregon, and 
Huron College in South Dakota are only a 
few of the schools where the foreign stu- 
dents are taking their college training. 

When a State has two or more large in- 
stitutions, the combined student population 
reaches impressively large figures. In New 
York there are 2,081 foreign students, while 
three thousand miles away on the Pacific 
coast California has 1,968. Illinois, third 
in size, has 1,144, and Massachusetts is 
fourth with its 802 foreign born students. 
As the number of foreign students on a 
university campus grew, and as they spread 
into all parts of the country, university life 
assumed an aspect of internationalism. 
Student groups organized clubs by which 
they hoped to make it easier for the for- 
eign student to orient himself. The Cos- 
mopolitan Club, with its membership half 
foreign and half American, is the first of 
these clubs in point of time. Founded in 
1900, there are now thirty active chapters 
whose avowed purpose is to promote inter- 
national goodwill among student bodies. In 
1907 the group was affiliated with the Corda 
Fratres (Brothers at Heart) Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs in Europe. 

The Friendly Relations Committee was 
the only other agency promoting a program 
of service among foreign students in 1911. 
Its functions then and now, are to answer 
foreign correspondence about questions of 
student life in the United States, to assist at 
ports and railway stations, to provide intro- 
ductions and contacts between the foreign 
and American students, to arrange extra col- 
lege activities such as tours during the 
summer vacations, to cooperate in plans for 
the return of the student to his native land 
when he has completed his college course, 
and to help him secure positions during his 
college career, and after graduation. 

Since then the International Students 
Confederation with its membership of 200,- 
000 students in twenty different countries, 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
and the International Student Service have 
been organized. In practically every col- 


lege enrolling fifty or more students from 
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abroad there is some form of international 
club devoted to promoting mutual acquain- 
tance and fellowship, and there are one 
hundred and seventy clubs in all parts of 
the country sponsored by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace who 
are loaned a library and are sent occa- 
sional speakers from the foundation. At 
many schools there is a Student Forum at 
which some speaker discusses international 
topics. 

These groups, with their membership in 
part American and in part foreign, serve 
many functions, one of the most vital being 
to create international goodwill through 
mutual friendships and by frank discussions 
of international affairs at round table gath- 
erings. ‘That such discussions serve their 
purpose is reflected in the diary of a coed 
at the University of Illinois, who recorded 
that she found more pleasure in the round 
table talks of the Cosmopolitan Club than in 
the addresses of her professors. But there 
are more tangible results from the work of 
these organizations. 


Illustrations 


A Chinese boy, brought to the United 
States on a scholarship in physics, at- 
tempted to support himself, a brother in a 
Chinese school, and his family on an eighty 
dollar a month stipend. His health failed as 
the result of undernourishment and expo- 
sure, and he is now a patient in a tubercu- 
losis sanitarium. Because he is absolutely 
without funds, the Cosmopolitan Club at 
the University in which he had been a stu- 
dent has given two benefit luncheons and 
are planning more in order to provide him 
with the things he needs. 

A Hindu student in the School of Den- 
tistry, whose money came from India in 
nine installments, found that some equip- 
ment which he needed would consume the 
entire amount of one check. It would be 
months before another check came. Be- 
cause the dealers had experienced losses in 
the past with the students who bought on 
the installment plan, they demanded full 
payment. The director of the International 
Relations Project at his school found a 
practising dentist who was willing to loan 
the student the necessary money. 

A Japanese boy was robbed of all the 
money he had. The Friendly Relations 
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committee in New York provided him with 
enough money to cable home for funds, and 
extended him credit for two weeks. 


Value of Organizations 


These same organizations give the foreign 
students the opportunity they would not 
otherwise have, of meeting people of their 
_ own race and of other races at social gather- 
ings, at luncheons, at dinners and at dances. 
They maintain employment bureaus and 
loan funds. They help the student in every 
possible way to adjust himself to the Amer- 
ican civilization. 

Within recent years the social benefits of 
the international clubs have been supple- 
mented by the activities of the Interna- 
tional Houses, established in three large 
universities by gifts from John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., for foreign students as well as for 
internationally minded American students. 
The first one, founded at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1924, forms the pattern for the 
House at the University of California in 
Berkeley, opened in 1930, and for the one 
at the University of Chicago which will 
be opened next fall. 

While the house is available to students 
of all nations without restriction as to color, 
race, creed, or sex, the number of American 
students is limited to from 25 to 35 per cent 
of the total. Only 500 of the 1,500 students 
who are affiliated reside in the New York 
house, although the entire group has the 
privelege of using the swimming pools, the 
recreation rooms, the tennis courts, and the 
music rooms. The first year that the Inter- 
national House at Berkeley was opened, 
more than 700 students from forty-five 
racial groups took advantage of the new 
residential and social center. 

The founders of the International House 
idea, Mr. and Mrs. Harry E. Edmonds in 
New York city, remember that as far back 
as 1910 Mrs. Edmonds spoke a casual good 
morning to a lonely foreign student to 
whom no one else had spoken in the three 
weeks he had been at the university. She 
realized for the first time how lonely the 
student from abroad must be in the United 
States. Every Sunday evening since she 
came to this realization, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
monds have been host and hostess to groups 
of foreign students. Until the establishment 
of the International House, they held open 
house in their own home, and now that the 
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building is completed, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
monds still preside at the tea table on Sun- 
day evenings after the discussion groups 
have adjourned in what is known as the 
Home Room. 

It was Warren G. Harding who said that 
he knew of no policy that would contribute 
more to the establishment of the best inter- 
national understanding and good relation- 
ship than to increase the number of stu- 
dents from other countries in our colleges 
and universities. When Cecil Rhodes pro- 
vided for the scholarships at Oxford Uni- 
versity in England he wrote in his will: 
“The object is that an understanding be- 
tween the ... . Powers will render war im- 
possible and educational relations make the 
strongest tie.” And then in 1928, a pro- 
posal to invite other nations to send stu- 
dents to the United States “to learn our 
customs and habits of thought” was pre- 
sented to a Conference on International 
Justice of the American Peace Society as 
the program of the American Legion. Such 
sentiments as these took concrete form in 
numerous endowments to individual uni- 
versities, and in scholarships and fellowships 
established by philanthropic and interna- 
tionally minded American citizens for 
scholars of all races in any university. 
Foreign Powers themselves have set aside 
funds for the education of their students in 
schools of the United States, and in the 
last year, Great Britian, France, and Ger- 
many have increased the number of Amer- 
ican scholarships. Even this year there are 
only one hundred and fifty fewer foreign 
students in the United States than there 
were last year. The scholarships are the 
most recent factors in making our college 
life international in character. 

Since 1911 when the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace began its 
labors in the academic world, many millions 
of dollars have been set aside for interna- 
tional fellowships in American and in 
foreign universities. Many of the recin‘ents 
of these fellowships, men whose qualifica- 
tions indicate that they are scholars of the 
finest type, are foreigners who study in the 
United States. Between 1917 and 1929 the 
Carnegie Endowment has made 133 awards 
in international law, sixty to teachers, and 
seventy-three to students. 

The Rockefeller Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1920 in the interests of pure 
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science, agricultural research, and educa- 
tion. One year earlier the Institute of In- 
ternational Education made international 
fellowships available. One of the most re- 
cent endowments, which came in 1929 as a 
sequel to the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation in 1925, created fel- 
lowships for Mexico and certain countries 
in South America. Exchange fellowships 
for United States citizens, and for students 
in the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico, Peru and Uruguay, are the 
natural outgrowths of this endowment. 
There are many other fellowships which 
give the recipient a stipend for one year 
with the possibility of renewal, and while 
most of them, like the ones mentioned, place 
no restriction upon nationality, or the choice 
of a university, they do encourage scholar- 
ship primarily among men who already have 
advanced degrees. 

A few of the available scholarships can 
be mentioned to indicate the extent to which 
study in American universities and colleges 
is encouraged. It was urged in 1928 that 
the United States set aside a part of the 
money received as our foreign war debts to 
establish scholarships for students from 
other countries. The immediate result was 
the remission of half the yearly payment of 
the Boxer indemnity, a sum of twelve mil- 
lion dollars, for the education of Chinese 
students in the United States. Since 1929, 
thirty scholarships a year have been open 
to Chinese men and women, the average 
maintenance cost for each student a year 
being $1,300. The Chinese Educational 
Mission also provides thirty to forty stu- 
dents with about forty dollars a month for 
study in the United States. The Barbour 
fellowships at the University of Michigan 
are available to women from China, India, 
Japan, Korea, and the Philippine Islands 
who wish to prepare themselves for medical 
service among their people. 


Individual Sacrifices 


There are also hundreds of students who 
finance their own education in the United 
States. Some of them have funds enough 
to bring them to the college at which they 
wish to study, and maintain themselves 
with the money which they can earn in their 
spare time. One student in a large state 
university supports himself from the pro- 
ceeds on inventions which he has patented. 
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A Hindu lectures on “Art Objects in India,” 
and in the course of his lecture travels he 
has gone into all parts of the state. A 
Russian woman supports herself by making 
translations from the Russian into English, 
her most recent enterprise being the trans- 
lation of an old Russian cook-book. A few 
tutor backward students of their own race 
who happen to have difficulties with the 
English language. Many of them consent 
to menial jobs, dishwashing, cooking, wait- 
ing on table. But in this respect they are 
no different from the American student who 
seeks his education by way of the dishpan 
or the dining hall. At a single large state 
university in the middlewest fifty-five per 
cent of the total student enrollment was 
wholly or partly self-supporting. 

After these students complete their col- 
lege training they return to their native 
lands. The Chinese students become teach- 
ers, business men, bankers, engineers, they 
go into government service, or they carry on 
agricultural research. In the words of one 
of their own educators, ‘those engaged in 
other activities contribute very little to the 
welfare of the country.” It is the profes- 
sional training which most of the foreign 
students in the United States are seeking, 
and those who wish to get only a cultural 
background still go to Europe. 


Other Signs of Development 


Curricula changes, brought about by the 
international elements in the student popu- 
lation, are in the direction of international 
affairs. Fifty-five courses in ten different 
departments are listed in the catalogue of a 
single university, and cover such subjects 
as racial and cultural characteristics of the 
peoples of Europe; theories of international 
trade, and the character of the United States 
foreign trade and world market; a study ot 
the foreign policies and international rela- 
tions of the leading European powers to- 
day; a biological and psychological ap- 
proach to political theories and problems; a 
real differentiation in the major geographic 
areas of Asia, with special consideration of 
China, Japan, and India, and a survey of 
Canadian history. 

Benefactors of universities and colleges 
are recognizing this international element. 
Within recent years many large grants of 
money have been given to individual uni- 
versities for the promotion of international 
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relations, and as a rule the funds are used 
for the establishments of Institutes or 
Schools which deal with international prob- 
lems. As a result of the Norman Wait 
Harris Memorial Foundation, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has conducted summer term 
institutes on international relations since 
1923 to which three foreign lecturers are 
invited. Round table meetings limited to a 
select group of international scholars is held 
in connection with the session. The Inter- 
American Institute was established at 
Pomona and Claremont Colleges in Cali- 
fornia in 1921 to promote “mutually intel- 
ligent relations between American peoples,” 
largely through the exchange of students 
and professors during the summer term of 
the National University of Mexico. One 
and a quarter million of dollars were given 
to the University of Denver in 1923 for the 
establishment of the Foundation for the 
Advancement of the Social Sciences “‘to ad- 
vance understanding and good will in social, 
industrial and international relations.”’ The 
Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations was established at Johns Hopkins 
University in 1924. Teachers College of 
Columbia University was given a ten year 
guarantee for support of its International 
Institute for “guidance in the specific field 
of education” in 1923. 

Even the faculties of colleges and univer- 
sities are becoming international, partly 
through the efforts of the universities them- 
selves who seek out distinguished scholars 
in all parts of the world, and partly through 
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the work of the International Exchange of 
Professors and Students which consists of 
bringing foreign teachers and scholars to 
the United States, and sending American 
educators and students abroad. Some of 
the large endowments also promote the ex- 
change of professors. After a professor 
from the University of Copenhagen had 
spent a year at a state university in the 
United States, where he was able to watch 
the work of the best students and guide 
them in their research, he made it possible 
for one of the most brilliant of the young 
scholars to return to Copenhagen with him 
as a teaching assistant. In the same way, 
American professors abroad introduce the 
foreign student into the American univer- 
sities. 

There are in fact, few aspects of the mod- 
ern university which are not international, 
and if any part of the program is defective 
the fault lies with the vast majority of 
American students who are not yet world- 
minded. While five hundred of them find 
contacts with the foreign students a part of 
their education, 10,000 in the same institu- 
tion are almost unaware of the new element. 
It is hard to rouse them from their round of 
traditional social life, but within the past 
few years more and more of them have been 
showing intense interest in the students 
from abroad. When the majority of them 
have reached this point then the universities 
and colleges in the United States will be 
in their rightful position as worthy inter- 
preters of world affairs. 


Can the tailors of Geneva put over their demand for the cutaway as the appropriate costume 


for navies the coming season? 
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The Chaco Dispute 
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“South America Looks at 


Latin American Colonial History.—Ep1tor.) 


OST of the international conflicts in 

South America during the past hun- 
dred years have been caused by boundary 
disputes. The various republics, all ex- 
cept Brazil, former provinces of the Span- 
ish empire, inherited frontiers which were 
often inadequately defined, frequently be- 
cause they lay in unoccupied regions far 
from the centers of population, where exact 
boundaries between jurisdictions subject to 
the same sovereign were not of immediate 
importance. Sometimes the royal decrees 
which traced provincial frontiers were 
vague or inaccurate due to lack of suffi- 
cient geographical information. Or changes 
made in the limits of jurisdictions just be- 
fore the Wars of Independence gave excuse 
for conflicting claims. 


I 


Such was the origin of the Chaco Dis- 
pute between Paraguay and Bolivia. The 
Chaco Boreal, a triangular area of over a 
hundred thousand square miles lying in the 
angle between the Pilcomayo and Para- 
guay Rivers, is a wilderness which since 
the sixteenth century has interposed an 
almost insurmountable barrier between the 
settlements in Paraguay and on the Andean 
plateau. It is a vast plain, mostly open 
grass country broken by stands of heavy 
tropical forests. Subject to extreme wet 
and dry seasons, much of it is at one time 


the United States.’ 


He is also known for his contributions to 


a morass, at another without even good 
drinking water. In certain areas are primi- 
tive Indian tribes, traditionally hostile to 
the whites and in the past interfering seri- 
ously with any attempts at colonization. 
The known resources are chiefly cattle and 
lumber. Petroleum is not found there, 
although deposits exist to the westward, 
in territory that is clearly Argentine or 
Bolivian. Cattle-raising and meat-packing 
attracted some foreign capital to this region 
during the World War and after. But the 
industry has since declined. The principal 
activity is the cutting and grinding of 
quebracho wood, the extract of which is 
exported for the tanning of leather. There 
are no railways except a few private lines 
penetrating a short distance back from the 
Paraguay River to carry quebracho logs 
to the grinding plants. In 1921 Paraguay 
granted a concession of some three million 
acres in the disputed area for a colony of 
Russian Mennonites. They have come in 
considerable numbers, both from Canada 
and from Europe, and seem to be meeting 
with fair success in farming and _ stock- 
raising. 

By and large however the inherent value 
of the Chaco is not very great. The per- 
sistence and acrimony of the dispute be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay are due to 
other circumstances. In large measure it is 
a question of national pride and prestige, 
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crossed and confused by the exigencies of 
politics in each country. In part it is 
occasioned by the desire of Bolivia, a land- 
locked “mediterranean” country, for a 
nationally controlled outlet to the Atlantic 
by way of the Paraguay-Parana Rivers. 
Most of the population and wealth of 
Bolivia are concentrated on the high An- 
dean plateau near the Pacific at an eleva- 
tion of between ten and twelve thousand 
feet. But two-thirds of her territory is 
low-lying land to the eastward, in the 
drainage areas of the Amazon and Para- 
guay river systems, separated from the 
Pacific by the barrier of the Andes. 


II 


Bolivia had a sea-coast on the west until 
after the so-called War of the Pacific in 
1879-83, when she lost her coastal prov- 
inces to Chile. Since then her neighbors 
have competed for the privilege of pro- 
viding her with railway connections with 
the outside world, either to the Pacific or 
to the Atlantic Oceans. Two railways 
climb to the plateau from the Chilean 
ports of Antofagasta and Arica. Peru sup- 
plies access by way of the road from Mol- 
lendo to Puno on Lake Titicaca. Argen- 
tina during the past decade has completed 
the railway through her northern provinces 
to connect with the Antofagasta line lead- 
ing to La Paz, the Bolivian capital. And 
Brazil for thirty years has been endeavor- 
ing to provide an outlet for eastern Bo- 
livia through her territory. In 1903-12 
she constructed a railway round the cata- 
racts of the Madeira River in the depths of 
the tropical forests, to tap the resources 
of northern Bolivia by way of the Amazon. 
By another road from Sao Paulo to Co- 
rumba on Bolivia’s eastern frontier Brazil 
hopes to connect with a projected Bolivian 
line which she may finance. Bolivia, how- 
ever, aspires by establishing her sover- 
eignty over the Chaco to secure an all- 
water route to the Atlantic. It is true that 
the Paraguay and lower Pilcomayo Rivers 
are not accessible to ocean-going steamers, 
but goods on light-draft vessels can be 
transhipped nearer the sea. 

It was not till 1877, when Bolivia’s rela- 
tions with Chile were becoming critical, 
that she showed any concern about the 
Chaco. In the previous year, when Presi- 
dent Hayes arbitrated an Argentine-Para- 
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guayan dispute establishing their boundary 
in the Chaco along the Pilcomayo River, 
Bolivia had manifested no interest. Suc- 
cessive treaties negotiated with Paraguay 
in 1879, 1887 and 1894 provided for a 
more or less equal division of the territory 
by as many different and distinct lines. 
But none of them was ratified. A proto- 
col was signed in 1907 submitting the 
question to the decision of the President 
of Argentina, but the latter refused the un- 
grateful role; and in 1913 another agree- 
ment obligated the parties to maintain the 
status quo until a settlement was reached 
by direct negotiations or by arbitration. 


Ill 


Meantime the two countries have ap- 
proached the problem of a solution from 
quite different angles. Paraguay, whose 
centers of population are close to the dis- 
puted area, has made more consistent and 
permanent efforts to occupy it by coloniza- 
tion projects and by concessions to foreign 
development companies. Paraguay there- 
fore wants to negotiate on the basis of 
actual possession. Bolivia prefers to rest 
her claims on old maps and royal decrees 
which established the administrative divi- 
sions of that region in colonial times; al- 
though even these decrees Paraguay in- 
terprets in a sense favorable to her own 
interests. And to strengthen their respec- 
tive positions both countries during the 
past two generations have been pushing 
forts and military outposts into the area, 
on the lower Pilcomayo and the upper 
Paraguay Rivers, and along an irregular 
line through the interior connecting these 
two zones. 

The present open conflict dates back to 
April, 1927, when rumors of fighting be- 
tween these outposts led to a series of con- 
ferences at Buenos Aires under the friendly 
auspices of the Argentine Government. 
They were no more successful than had 
been the efforts of the United States at 
Arica in the previous year to compose the 
differences between Peru and Chile. 

A more serious clash in December, 1928, 
caused the Pan American Conciliation and 
Arbitration Conference then meeting in 
Washington to offer its good offices; while 
the Council of the League of Nations re- 
minded the Bolivian and Paraguayan gov- 
ernments of their obligations as members 
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of the League to keep the peace. The 
offer of the Arbitration Conference was 
accepted, but the resultant Commission of 
Inquiry of five neutrals was restricted 
merely to finding the aggressor and to 
seeking an amicable solution of the inci- 
dent. Only in July, 1929, was it author- 
ized by the two nations involved to submit 
suggestions for a permanent settlement of 
the fundamental issue of the boundary 
between them. The Commission ultimately 
announced that the aggressor was Para- 
guay, but persuaded the two parties to 
agree to resume diplomatic relations and 
to reestablish the status quo ante in the 
Chaco. 

These promises were not carried out, 
and in the solution of the main question 
no real progress was made, either by way 
of direct negotiations between the two gov- 
ernments or by devising some basis for 
arbitration. Attempts at settlement by the 
former method had always been futile, and 
with regard to the latter there has been 
disagreement both as to the arbitrator and 
as to what is to be arbitrated. 

While representatives of the five neutral 
governments in Washington were strenu- 
ously endeavoring to bring about some sort 
of accommodation, minor clashes on the 
border continued. Both countries mean- 
time strengthened their position and re- 
armed their troups, and both publically 
announced their determination to support 
their contention with force if necessary. 
In April of this year (1932), when the 
two governments were apparently about to 
sign a non-aggression pact, alarming re- 
ports were circulated of troup movements 
in the Chaco; and news on July 8th that 
the Bolivians a few weeks earlier had at- 
tacked and captured a Paraguayan fort 
threw everything into the discard. After 
that the two nations drifted rapidly into a 
war which neither side made really serious 
efforts to avert. An identic note signed on 
August 3 by all the governments of the 
Pan American Union except the disputants 
declared that they would not recognize 
territorial gains in the Chaco won by force 
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of arms. But it had no effect in stopping 
hostilities or preventing the spread of the 
fighting area. And renewed appeals to the 
belligerents by the Council of the League 
of Nations have been of as little avail. 


IV 


For both countries the war is a foolish 
if not a disastrous one. In both the most 
urgent problems are domestic rather than 
international. Neither can afford the nec- 
essary expenditures for the material of 
war, which however they seem to have 
secured without difficulty from Europe and 
the United States. Paraguay needs to de- 
vote all of her meager resources to internal 
improvements, to road-building, schools, 
sanitation, the encouragement of industries 
and the attraction of immigrants. Bo- 
livia’s situation as a result of the economic 
depression is peculiarly difficult, for she is 
completely dependent on the world market 
for tin. The Government has been unable 
to raise sufficient revenue to pay its ordi- 
nary running expenses, let alone the serv- 
ice on a heavy foreign debt. She was one 
of the first of the Latin-American nations 
to default. 

As has been frequently stated, neither 
country needs all of the Chaco and neither 
has a clear title to all of it. Both equity 
and expediency suggest that Bolivia have 
a port on the Paraguay River at a point 
below the head of navigation, as an out- 
let for her eastern territory; also that she 
be assured possession of the upper Pilco- 
mayo valley. Paraguay likewise has just 
claims to an extensive region on the right 
bank of the river from which she takes her 
name. These are not novel suggestions. 
They were embodied in the unratified 
treaty of 1894. But meantime neither 
government seems willing to recede a hair’s 
breadth from its extreme position in any 
plan for an arbitral settlement, for fear 
that any concession will bring upon its 
head the wrath of the carefully fostered 
nationalist and chauvinest sentiment of its 
people. 














The Leticia Incident 


By PROFESSOR A. CURTIS WILGUS 


(Professor Wilgus, of The George Washington University, specializes in Latin American 
history.—EbITor. ) 


HE branching upper waters of the 

mighty Amazon spread out into the 
states of Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. 
Their sources are in the Andes; but they 
flow through steaming jungle, affording the 
states within whose borders they lie a 
theoretical if not a very practical outlet 
across the great state of Brazil by way of 
the main stream of the Amazon to the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

I 


About 2,500 miles up this river from its 
mouth lies the little Colombian village of 
Leticia, containing several hundred persons 
living in palm-thatched houses. It is lo- 
cated in a triangle formed geographically by 
the Putumayo and Maranon rivers, 
branches of the Amazon, in a region which 
has been shared by Brazil, Colombia, and 
Peru, and which at one time was claimed by 
Ecuador. 

Even though Leticia is far inland, me- 
dium-sized vessels can reach its diminutive 
port by way of the Amazon and its tribu- 
taries. From Bogota, the lofty capital of 
Colombia, it is about 700 miles distant; but 
the intervening terrain is very nearly im- 
passable. The Colombian government has 
commonly considered the town of little im- 
portance per se, although it is the capital of 
the Intendency of Amazonas which includes 
about 100 square miles of jungle and which 
was kept indifferently governed by a few 
civil officials and ten police officers. 

To this quiet, sleeping village there came 
suddenly at dawn on Thursday, September 
1, 1932, some 300 Peruvian citizens from 
Iquitos, which lies about 300 miles above 
Leticia on the same river. These armed in- 


vaders seized the government and treasury 
and entrenched themselves within the town, 
arresting or expelling many of the inhabi- 
tants and raising the Peruvian flag. These 
are the events which made the world con- 
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scious of the fact that the Amazonian jungle 
contained such a place as Leticia. 


II 


The Peruvian government immediately 
denied any official connection with the ac- 
tivities of its citizens and stated its belief 
that the offenders were communists, which 
procedure has come to be considered the 
orthodox way of laughing off certain serious 
occurrences in recent Hispanic American 
history. But at the same time Peru did not 
take steps to interfere with the depredations 
of its citizens or to apologize for their ac- 
tions. Instead it took steps preparatory for 
war by raising money to purchase fifteen 
bombing and combat planes, the only 
weapons which can be effectively used in 
such a region if open conflict develops. At 
the same time the Colombian government 
proceeded to raise some $10,000,000 for 
lethal equipment and purchased in the 
United States a converted merchantman to 
be used as a warship. As was to be ex- 
pected armed friction on a small scale has 
occurred in the region. 

While these incidents were transpiring 
the Peruvian government, on October 3, 
offered to submit the question at issue to the 
arbitration of the Permanent Commission 
on Conciliation at Washington which con- 
sists of the diplomatic representatives from 
Guatemala, Uruguay, and Venezuela. The 
Colombian governreent replied, on October 
13, that the question was an internal one so 
far as it was concerned and that it could 
not, therefore, be submitted to arbitration. 
On October 20 Peru made a second offer of 
arbitration and Colombia restated her 
former position. Such diplomatic fencing 
on the part of Hispanic American govern- 
ments is usually used as political capital by 
the persons responsible for making the de- 
cisions, since in this way an appeal can be 
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made to patriotic fervor and to the right- 
eousness of one’s cause. In the reopening 
of any dormant boundary controversy in 
Hispanic America, therefore, such motives 
should be considered. The past history of 
most boundary disputes is pregnant with 
ill-feelings and old rivalries, and the shadow 
of personalism hovers over them. In this 
particular instance not alone are two states 
concerned, but Ecuador and Brazil must 
also be considered, and the skeletons of old 
boundary troubles must be dragged out. 
The outcome in consequence cannot be 
clearly foreseen. 


III 


But irrespective of what the future holds 
in this case, the facts of the past are well 
known to both sides in the controversy, 
for the dispute goes back to 1822. In May 
of that year, the Colombian Minister at 
Lima suggested that the boundary of the 
two countries be amicably agreed upon. 
Though this act did not bear immediate 
fruit, the Peruvian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Bernardo Monteaguido, and the 
Colombian representative at Lima, Joaquin 
Mosquera, signed in July, 1822, a treaty of 
perpetual union. Article [X of this instru- 
ment provided that the two countries should 
negotiate and sign a boundary treaty as soon 
as possible. Accordingly a document to this 
effect was drawn up and agreed to by the 
same representatives. But it was soon 
realized that the question of demarcation 
was greater than at first considered, and 
that the rights of both Ecuador and Brazil 
were intimately concerned. In the follow- 
ing years, therefore, a series of negotiations 
and conferences took place between the 
four countries which resulted in many trea- 
ties, few of which were lasting. 

All of these agreements rested theoreti- 
cally at least upon the principle of the uti 
possidetis of 1810 which was an agreement 
among Spain’s one-time colonies to recog- 
nize the boundaries which each country had 
in colonial days. In accordance with this 
principle, Colombia and Ecuador adjusted 
some of the differences concerning their 
limits by treaties (not all of which were 
ratified) dated 1856, 1862, 1905, 1907, 
1916, 1924, and 1927. Peru and Ecuador 
signed agreements concerning similar mat- 
ters in 1832, 1860, 1887, 1894, 1904, and 
1924; as did Colombia and Peru in 1829, 
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1894, 1904, 1905, and 1916; Brazil and 
Peru in 1841, 1851, 1858, 1874, 1904, 1909, 
and 1925; Brazil and Ecuador in 1853 and 
1904; and Brazil and Colombia in 1828, 
1854, 1907, 1922, and 1930. These treaties, 
however, were not the only ones taking cog- 
nizance of boundary questions, for such 
problems were also considered in more than 
a score of arbitration agreements signed by 
the same four countries during the past cen- 
tury. 


IV 


However, many of these documents 
proved to be merely diplomatic stepping 
stones to the culminating agreement be- 
tween Colombia and Peru dated March 24, 
1922, known as the Solomon-Lozano treaty, 
which was signed by Alberto Salomon, 
Peruvian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Fabio Lozano, Colombian Minister at Lima. 
This instrument provided for definitely set- 
tling the boundary question between the 
two states whose governments were to ap- 
point a joint mixed commission “to fix and 
mark on the ground the boundary line 
agreed upon.” 

On October 5, 1925, the Colombian Con- 
gress approved the treaty and on Decem- 
ber 20, 1927, the Peruvian Congress sanc- 
tioned it. The treaty was ratified on Janu- 
ary 23, 1928, by the President of Peru and 
on March 17 by the Colombian President. 
Two days later, on March 19, ratifications 
were exchanged and the treaty was pro- 
mulgated on March 31. On May 29 of the 
same year the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations recorded the instrument. Thus, 
after the joint survey had been made and 
the region had been properly marked, 
Leticia passed from Peru to Colombia in 
August, 1930. 

At the time of ratification by Peru, many 
persons in that country disapproved the 
act on the ground that President Leguia 
had dictatorially forced the approval of the 
treaty upon the Congress and that Peru 
lost more than she gained. And it is partly 
because of the present day Peruvian hatred 
for all things pertaining to Leguia that 
many individuals in Peru have felt that the 
question of the 1922 treaty should be re- 
opened. 

In November, 1924, Brazil took formal 
notice of the 1922 treaty when she pro- 
tested to the governments of the two states 
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that certain: terms of the agreement were 
prejudicial to her interests. At the same 
time Ecuador protested, but no notice was 
taken of her action. To smooth out this 
new difficulty, Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes offered the good offices of the 
United States. All three states welcomed 
this generous act and agreed upon a proces 
verbal dated at Washington, March 5, 
1925, that in return for the withdrawal of 
the protest of Brazil, Colombia and Peru 
would recognize Brazil’s claims east of the 
so-called Apaporis-Tabatinga line. Colom- 
bia further promised to negotiate a treaty 
with Brazil to consummate this agreement. 
In consequence, a treaty was signed on No- 
vember 15, 1928, and promulgated on Jan- 
uary 22, 1930. In this document, by Arti- 
cle VI, Colombia obtained the right, with 
certain limitations, freely to navigate the 
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Amazon River and its tributaries, and thus 
to have free access by water to Leticia. 


V 


Such is the status of affairs at the present 
writing. Throughout Hispanic America, 
Peru seems to be generally criticized as the 
aggressor, for she has by her very inaction 
indicated her complicity in the movement 
to reopen the boundary question and to hold 
Leticia and its environs. In taking this 
attitude she is inviting possible interna- 
tional complications which nineteen of the 
Hispanic American states attempted to 
avoid in the Gran Chaco when they agreed, 
on August 3, 1932, that they would not 
recognize as legal any changes of bound- 
aries when the territory of one nation was 
seized by the forces of another. 
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Secretary Stimson Replies to the 
British Note 


HE following is the text of a note 

handed to His Excellency the Honor- 
able Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambas- 
sador in Washington, by the Secretary of 
State Henry L. Stimson, on November 23, 
1932. Similar notes have been handed to 
the representatives of other governments, 
asking for the reconsideration of their 
debts to the United States: 


“November 23, 1932. 
“Excellency: 


“I fully appreciate the importance of the pro- 
posal contained in your note of November 10th 
and the seriousness of the situation upon which 
it is predicated. The mere fact that your Gov- 
ernment suggests the necessity of a review of the 
intergovernmental financial obligations now exist- 
ing between our two nations presents a circum- 
stance which must be given most serious consid- 
eration. In a matter of such importance there 
must be allowed no opportunity for misunder- 
standing or failure to reach conclusions satisfac- 
tory to both governments and peoples. 

“With this end in view, you will permit me 


to recall very briefly some of the essential condi- 
tions and limitations which would control on 
the part of this Government such a review and 
might affect its result. Not only is there reserved 
to the Congress of the United States the ultimate 
decision in respect to the funding, refunding or 
amendment of these intergovernmental obligations 
under consideration, but the Congress in the past 
has itself provided the machinery in the shape of 
the World War Foreign Debt Commission for the 
investigation of the facts and for making recom- 
mendations upon which such action might be 
taken.. The Executive might recommend, but the 
facts and evidence were submitted to and the 
decision made by the Congress, acting through this 
machinery. 

“You will also appreciate that your present 
suggestion of a general review goes far beyond 
anything contemplated or proposed at any time 
in the past either by President Hoover or by this 
Government and that even the suggestion quoted 
in your note was not adopted by the Congress of 
the United States. 

“In view of these facts and in the light of the 
historic position of the United States that repara- 
tions are solely an European question in which 
the United States are not involved, I am sure that 
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no inference can be intended that the settlement 
of German reparations at Lausanne was made in 
reliance upon any commitments given by this 
Government. 

“T appreciate the importance of the step men- 
tioned in your note which has been taken by the 
governments at Lausanne in respect to the repara- 
tions due them from Germany and the possible 
effect upon those creditor nations of the loss of 
that source of income. I am not oblivious to the 
fact that the world-wide depression and the con- 
current fall of prices has increased the weight of 
debts in many parts of the world; nor to the fact 
that the decrease in internaticnal trade has in- 
creased the difficulties of obtaining fereign ex- 
change. I also recognize the relation which the-e 
facts may bear to the process of recovery. On 
the other hand, it must be remembered that these 
incidents of the depression have also fallen with 
great weight upon the American people and the 
effects upon them directly as taxpayers or other- 
wise’ of any modification of an agreement with 
respect to debts due to this country cannot be dis- 
regarded. I assume that it was for the purpose of 
deliberately and carefully giving due weight to such 
conflicting elements in the world situation, differing 
as they would in various countries, that this Gov- 
ernment adopted the system which I have de- 
scribed. I confess that I cannot see any presenta- 
tion in your note which would be likely to induce 
the Congress of the United States to act upon the 
question any differently now from the manner and 
the principles upon which it has acted in the past. 

“The attitude of the President, therefore, is that 
for any suggested study of intergovernmental 
financial obligations as now existing, some such 
agency as I have referred to, should be created 
to consider this question individually with each 
government as heretofore. The President is pre- 
pared to recommend to Congress that it constitute 
an agency to examine the whole subject. 

“As to the suspension of the installment of the 
British debt due on December 15th, which is one 
of the objectives in your note, no authority lies 
within the Executive to grant such an extension, 
and no facts have been placed in our possession 
which could be presented to the Congress for 
favorable consideration. 

“Such importance is attached by our Govern- 
ment and people to the maintenance of the original 
agreements in force by the payment on December 
15th as to far outweigh any reasons now apparent 
for its suspension, and by such payments the pros- 
pects of a satisfactory approach to the whole ques- 
tion, in my opinion, would be greatly increased. 

“Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration.” 
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Monetary and Economic 
Conference 


The Preparatory Commission of 
Experts 


HE first session of the Preparatory 

Commission of Experts of the Mone- 
tary and Economic Conference took place 
at Geneva October 31 to November 9, 
1932. Under date of November 9, the 
Secretary General of the League communi- 
cated to the members of the Council and 
to th> non-member states invited to the 
Monetary and Economic Conference a let- 
ter frora the President of the Commission 
which reed as fol’ows: 

Geneva, November 9th, 1932. 

Sir: 

I have the honour to inform you that the Pre- 
paratory Commission of Experts met on October 
31st and continued its discussions until November 
9th, 1932. These discussions were of an explora- 
tory character intended to define the problems 
with which the Monetary and Economic Confer- 
ence should deal and to analyse the means by which 
these problems may be best resolved through inter- 
national action. The Preparatory Commission is 
satisfied that the preliminary exchange of views 
has done much to effect understanding and agree- 
ment with regard to both of these matters. 

It is of opinion, however, that it would be well 
advised to adjourn its work at this stage in order 
to give its members opportunity to continue, in 
their own countries, studies and consultations 
which are essential to the progress of the Commis- 
sion’s work. It is desirous, therefore, to resume 
its work at a later date to be fixed in agreement 
with the Council Organising Committee. It is 
the Commission’s hope that certain matters out- 
side of its purview will develop in ways that will 
facilitate the Commission’s own task. 

Meanwhile I have been charged by the Prepara- 
tory Commission to take whatever steps may be 
necessary to ensure in a practical manner the cor- 
relation of the work mapped out by the recent 
meetings which as indicated above will be under- 
taken by the members in their own countries. 
The object of this work is the formulation of 
positive proposals which will be elaborated at our 
next meeting for submission to the Monetary and 
Economic Conference. 

It is my intention both to avail myself of the 
services of the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
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and to ask for the assistance of the Bank for Inter- 

national Settlements in particular as regards ques- 

tions of monetary policy. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

(Signed) L. TRIP, 
President of the Preparatory Commission 
of Experts. 

Communication From the President 
of the Commission to the Press 
The Preparatory Commission of Experts held 

its initial meeting at Geneva on the 31st October, 
the date fixed by the Organising Committee of 
the League Council. The Preparatory Commission 
had been set up in accordance with the resolutions 
of the Lausanne Conference in July to prepare for 
the Monetary and Economic Conference. 

Dr. Trip, President of The Netherlands Bank, 
was elected to preside. 

As contemplated in the Lausanne Resolutions 
separate economic and financial committees were 
set up and met under the Chairmanship of Mon- 
sieur van Langenhove and Professor Beneduce 
respectively. While the sessions of the two com- 
mittees were conducted separately touch was 
maintained between them not only amongst the 
members individually, but also through the inter- 
mediary of the President of the Commission, 
Dr. Trip. 

The object for which the Preparatory Commis- 
sion met was to prepare an agenda for the Mone- 
tary and Economic Conference. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the task of the Commis- 
sion should, if possible, not be confined to drawing 
up a simple agenda or even an agenda with anno- 
tations or suggestions. 

It was thought that the Preparatory Commis- 
sion should also aim at presenting proposals to 
the Monetary and Economic Conference. 

It was felt from the outset of the Commission’s 
deliberations that this particular meeting should 
be devoted to a general exploration of the questions 
which are preoccupying us all today, and to an 
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endeavour to reach a common understanding of 
the particular difficulties which present them- 
selves to this or that country or group of coun- 
tries. We are satisfied that the preliminary ex- 
change of views which has taken place has done 
much to promote that common understanding, and 
that the discussions have reached a point at which 
it is preferable for each member to return to his 
own country and consider, from the particular 
angle on which he is most competent to express 
a view, the means by which solutions should be 
found. 

The questions discussed by the members fol- 
lowed generally those set out in the Resolution 
of the Lausanne Conference. 

Many of the questions discussed involve national 
decisions of policy which only the Governments 
concerned are competent to take. On the other 
hand, in the international field, solutions can only 
be found by each Government making its indi- 
vidual contribution to the common stock. 

At this stage of the deliberations it was decided 
to adjourn the meetings to give the members the 
opportunity to continue, in their own countries, 
studies and consultations which are essential to 
the progress of the Commission’s work. In the 
meantime the members would remain in touch with 
each other on the subjects discussed, through the 
intermediary of their President, Dr. Trip. The 
members have undertaken to keep him informed 
of their views and of any suggestions which they 
may consider likely to lead to a settlement of in- 
ternational value. When they meet again it will 
be for the purpose of considering practical pro- 
posals for submission to the Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference consistently with the policy re- 
ferred to above. 

The position is being communicated to the 
Organising Committee of the Council which meets 
shortly and the date for the next meeting of the 
Preparatory Commission will be fixed in agree- 
ment with the Organising Committee in the light 
of the above programme. 


The goal of the radio business appears to be a world basically sound. 
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News in Brief 











THE SIXTY-EIGHTH SEssIon of the Council of 
the League of Nations opened on September 23, 
under the presidency of Mr. de Valera of the Irish 
Free State. In dealing with the League budget the 
Council found the fact that only 64 per cent of 
the subscriptions due from the member states had 
been received. It referred consideration of the 
Lytton Report to the special session of the As- 
sembly, called for December 6. 


SEPTEMBER 27, the Council of the League ac- 
cepted the resignation of Sir Eric Drummond as 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations, and 
on October 17 it decided to nominate M. Avenol of 
France as successor. This nomination will be pre- 
sented to the Assembly at the extraordinary ses- 
sion in December. 


Tue AssEMBLY of the League of Nations opened 
its 13th session, September 26, and adjourned on 
October 17. 


M. JosepH Avenor of France, nominated by 
the Council of the League of Nations for the 
position of Secretary-General of the League, has 
held the office of Deputy Secretary-General since 
1923. He has been active, both in France and 
Geneva, in the fields of finance and economics. 


IRAQ WAS ADMITTED to membership in the 
League of Nations at the meeting of the Assembly, 
October 3. Ever since the World War Iraq has 
been administered as a mandate of Great Britain. 

“Traq”, said Sir John Simon in the Assembly, 
“is a country that has been the source of religion 
and of civilization for half the world; it encloses 
within its boundaries a place that was the Garden 
of Eden, the area that was afflicted by the flood. 
It can show today the records of Father Abraham 
and Ur of the Chaldees, records of Nebuchadnezzar 
and the Kingdom of Babylon, records of the an- 
cient empire of Ninevah and Sennacherib.” 


Tue IRAQ PARLIAMENT met on November 1, at 
Bagdad, when King Feisal, best known to many 
of us through Lawrence’s “Revolt in the Desert”, 
read his speech from the throne. 


DUE TO FAILURE of a large number of states to 
ratify it, it has been impossible to put into effect 
the revised Statute of the World Court, which 
The United States has 


was drawn up in 1930. 
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particular interest in this Statute, because it 
“stabilizes” the procedure in regard to advisory 
opinions, in line with the Root Formula. 
time Cuba opposed the revised Statute, and so 
made its adoption impossible. Now, however, the 
Cuban objection has been withdrawn. The As- 
sembly urged the nations to expedite ratification 
of the Statute so that it can be put into force. 


At one 


THE ARMS TRUCE which was originally declared 
for the period of one year from November 1, 1931, 
has now been extended for four months, with the 
consent of some twenty-six states, including the 
United States of America. 


Tue Text of an amnesty and partial remission 
of penalties to prisoners was approved by the 
Italian cabinet, November 5, as one of the events 
in Italy’s decennial celebration this year. Certain 
anti-Fascist prisoners are included in this “act of 
magnanimity.” 


Mritary LEADERS of the Little Entente met in 
conference in Belgrade early in November to con- 
sult about their common needs in armaments. The 
conclusions will later be presented to the Con- 
ference on Disarmament at Geneva. 


ELecTIoNs in the Saar Territory, November 13, 
were the last to be held before 1935, when the 
Saar is to decide by plebiscite whether it will re- 
turn to Germany, join itself to France, or maintain 
its present status. This year’s election turned upon 
German political issues, groupings as to parties 
being much the same as in Germany. 


PoLanp has, with the one exception of Russia, 
the largest percentage of increase in population in 
Europe. France has the Immigration, 
therefore, from Poland to France is seen by both 
Economic conditions 


lowest. 


countries as advantageous. 
are reported lately to have checked the movement 
but the two countries still view the plan with 
favor. 


Tue Tuirp BALKAN CONFERENCE was held in 
Bucharest, October 22-26. Because no agreements 
were reached about minorities, Bulgaria withdrew 
before the final day of the Conference. A general 
pact of non-aggression and arbitration had, how- 
ever, been drawn up, and, according to the new 
regulations dispensing with the unanimous vote 
requirement, this pact was passed by a vote of the 
majority. A commission is being set up to deal 
with the minorities question. 

ScreNcE, which knows no boundaries, will soon 
draw its votaries to Ochrid, a great inland lake on 
the frontier of Albania and Yugoslavia, where liv- 
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ing specimens of life known hitherto only in pre- 
glacial fossils have lately been reported. The Al- 
banian mountains seem to have protected from 
modern intrusion these descendants of prehistoric 
lineage. 


Curtna observed October 10 as a holiday in honor 
of the twenty-first anniversary of the Republic. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH WorLp PEACE CONGRESS 
was held in Vienna, September 4-9. Five com- 
missions reported and resolutions were adopted 
on Military Disarmament, Moral Disarmament, 
World Economic Crisis, Revision of Treaties and 
Actualities. 


A MONUMENT in memory of those who perished 
on the Lusitania, which was sunk by a German 
submarine, May 7, 1915, is in process of erection 
at Cobh, Ireland. It is intended by the friends of 
the ill-fated passengers who are building it, to be 
pre-eminently a monument to peace. A _ peace 
demonstration in which representatives from all 
nations will take part is planned for the ceremony 
of dedication next summer. 


AT THE PAN-EuROPEAN CONGRESS which opened, 
October 1, at Basle, it was suggested that a 
European Commonwealth be created on the lines 
of the British Commonwealth. Sponsors of this 
idea hold that the League of Nations is too bulky, 
as now constructed, to do for Europe alone what 
Europe needs to have done. 


THE LITTLE principality of Monaco, in which 
Monte Carlo is located, has succumbed to the 
exigencies of the times. She has accepted French 
assistance in return for which taxes to the French 
Republic will be paid. In return, it is understood 
that France can fortify the great rock on the Medi- 
terranean coast in Monaco. 


A COMMITTEE OF THREE has been appointed by 
the Swedish Government to consider placing effec- 
tive restrictions on the private manufacture of 
war materials; and to investigate the feasibility of 
transferring the arms industry into a state mo- 
nopoly, also the advisability of restricting the ex- 
portation of war materials. Such an investigation, 
thinks the Swedish Government, would be of great 
value in the solution of the disarmament problem. 


ELecTions in Nicaragua, November 8, carried 
on under the supervision of the United States, Rear 
Admiral Clark Howell Woodward in command, 
were reported quiet and with no bandit inter- 
ference. It was at Nicaragua’s own request that 
the United States supervised the balloting. Since 
that time all American troops are reported leaving 
Nicaragua. 
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MANCHUKUO was recognized by the Japanese 
government on September 4. This was before the 
publication of the report of the Commission of 
Enquiry under Lord Lytton, in Geneva, Tokyo and 
Nanking, which took place October 2. 


THe GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION, which opened February 22 and closed 
on Thanksgiving Day, November 24, was observed, 
at one time or another during the year, in nearly 
every country of the world. Statues have been 
erected, avenues, parks, bridges, libraries, even 
hotels named for him. The Bicentennial Commis- 
sion reports that over one million programs have 
been held in his honor. 


CoLomBIA announces that funds are in hand 
for the immediate completion of a thirty-mile link 
of highway connecting her capital, Bogota, with 
the boundary of Venezuela where a stretch of 
motor road already exists leading to the Vene- 
zuelan capital, Caracas. This new road will open 
to traffic many towns and villages in both countries 
and greatly shorten the time between the two 
capitals, which hitherto was undertaken in primi- 
tive vehicles over difficult country, or by rivers 
and slow coastal vessels. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS of the State Department in- 
clude two volumes of diplomatic correspondence 
from April 5, 1917, to the end of the year, dealing 
with the World War and discussions of peace. The 
Department has also lately issued the final volume 
of diplomatic papers relating to Russia during her 
revolution, 1917-1918. 


Rapip INCREASE in the use of aircraft has neces- 
sarily brought about regulation as to entry and 
clearance, duties, and passengers from foreign 
countries. There were, in November, ten airports 
of entry in the United States and forty designated 
as temporary. Eleven of the latter were without 
definite time limit, twenty-nine for one-year pe- 
riods only. The existing regulations are mostly 
adaptations of those hitherto governing sea-craft 
and land vehicles. 


NewrTon D. BAKER has been named chairman of 
the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, succeeding Jerome D. Greene. 


Tue Noset ComMMiITTEeE of the Norwegian 
Storthing decided, November 26, that the Peace 
Prize will not be awarded this year. The Peace 
Prize, valued last year at about $40,000, was 
divided between President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University and Miss Jane Addams of 
Chicago. 
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ONE OF THE ANOMALIES of the existing relation- 
ship between the United States and Russia is the 
position of Boris E. Skviesky, head of the Soviet 
Information Bureau, and living in Washington. He 
first came to this country in 1921 as a delegate to 
the Washington Conference from the Far-Eastern 
Republic of Siberia, and remained in the country 
as trade representative of his country. When the 
Republic of Siberia was assimilated in the 
U.S. S. R., he still remained. Without official or 
legal status as far as our government is concerned, 
he has several times been called upon unofficially 
to do the things which would naturally fall to the 
lot of a diplomatic agent. 


THe New COMMONWEALTH is the name of a 
periodical that made its first appearance in London 
It runs at its head as a text “Hus- 
Accord- 


in October. 
band justice and ye shall garner peace”. 
ing to its sponsors, it is launched in the hope that 
it may hasten the coming “of that larger conception 
of international cooperation which is now—but so 
slowly—making its way among thinking men and 
women”. It differs from other and similar enter- 
prises by openly advocating an international police 
with power to enforce the decrees of an inter- 
national tribunal and to restrain a law breaker. 
Among its sponsors abroad are Norman Angell, 
Viscount Cecil, the Archbishop of York, and a 
number of others active in the League of Nations. 
Mr. Oscar T. Crosby and John W. Davis, of 
America, are also on the list. 


SOMEBODY IS TRYING to put the “Peace Move- 
ment” had _ his 


red shirts, Mussolini has his black shirts, Hitler 


into the shirt stage. Garibaldi 
has his brown shirts; now it is proposed to drama- 
tize peace by organizing “The Green International,” 
every member with a green shirt. In a letter to 
his wife, Carlyle once wrote: “It is now almost 


my sole rule of life to clear myself of cants and 


formulas, as of poisonous Nessus shirts.” 
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Editing the Editor 


Recently the editor, feeling with more than 
usual poignancy the need of help, wrote to each 
member of the Society and to every subscriber 
to WorLp Arrairs the following letter: 


“You have just received the first number of 
Wortp Arrairs—Continuing the Advocate of Peace 
Through Justice. 

“This number tells you the reasons, as we see 
them, why there should be such a magazine. It 
tells you of the work, as we see it, of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. It is telling you many things, 
as we see them. 

“It is a disagreeable man, however, who insists 
on doing all the talking. So, now won’t you tell 
us? We shall greatly appreciate a letter from 
you on the subject: 

What I Require of the American Peace Society 
and Its Publication. 

“This request is made in no mood of idle curi 
osity. It is our expectation that we shall learn 
something from your letter worth the knowing, 
and mutually helpful. . 

“We shall print the ‘best’ three letters on the 
subject. Which letters are the best will be deter- 
mined by the Board of Editors of Wortp Arrarrs. 

“Your letter need not be long or elaborate. A 
hundred or two hundred words is suggested. In 
the interest of the ‘Great Cause,’ we hope you 
will comply with this request.” 

Among the replies received, there appears a 
general disposition to “congratulate the Society” 


> to approve the change 


upon its “high motives,’ 
in the title of the magazine, to appreciate the 
Society especially for its American Conference on 
International Justice held in Washington last 
May, and to stress the opportunity facing Worip 
AFFAIRS to present international peace as a result- 
ant of many efforts and conditions. President 
Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, mentions among these conditions the five 
fundamental forces of human society: the family, 
the church, the government, education, and prop 
erty. President Thwing urges upon Wortp AFFrarrs 
“the opportunities for interpreting international 
peace as a cause which promotes the progress and 
welfare of these five institutions. It is a double 
opportunity for noblest service. The opportunity 
presents a challenge to the ablest editors.” 

Mrs. Melvin H. Hapgood, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, approves the Society’s efforts to profit 
by the experiences of leaders in the business 
world, and expresses the views of a few others 
that the price of Wortp Arrarrs is too high 
and that the type used is “too close” with its 
“serious legal aspect.” 

The views of some of our oldest members are 
interestingly set forth in the following letter from 
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Mrs. Ada H. Hersey, of Roxbury, Massachusetts: 


“T have read most of the first number of WorLp 
AFFAIRS with some interest, especially the ‘Depart- 
ment. of State as a Peacemaker.’ 

“IT think Wortp Arratrrs will be of more general 
interest than the ApvocaTe or Peace. I can not 
really speak with great authority, because, al- 
though I have taken it for many years, | have 
practically never read it; like the old gentleman 
who always slept peacefully through the sermon 
because he had such perfect confidence in the 
minister. I felt pretty sure that I should agree 
with everything that would be said -and, life 
being short, I felt my time could be better em- 
ployed. 

“Seriously, I have always wished the magazine 
came out less often and with fewer and shorter 
articles. 

“I wish they might even now combine with 
Foreign Policy Bulletin in some way, for that 
little sheet is very enlightening and so brief that 
it is probably read by most of the members. 

“Excuse this very frank letter which is, of 
course, not intended even to aspire to publica- 
tion.” 

The following is from Col. C. A. Carlisle, of 
South Bend, Indiana: 

“What I require of the American Peace Society 
and its publication? 

“Constructive, co-operative and helpful service 
is the life blood of progress and the index that 
will help solve many difficult problems. 

“In the science of great business there are 
three important divisions—administration, produc- 
tion, and distribution. 

“Administration reflects credit when a group 
of people interested get together, formulate the 
right policy and pick the right man to carry out 
detail. 

“Production reflects credit if and when, under 
the policy established, it knows how to enter the 
raw material markets, select the right material, 
and buffy it at the right price, and arrange to have 
it delivered at the plant at the right moment for 
service; eliminating waste, conserving energy, es- 
tablishing team work, and taking the raw material 
through the process of manufacturing at the low- 
est minimum of cost consistent with the highest 
reputation for the finished product and delivering 
the same ready for shipment when required by 
the department of distribution. 

“Distribution, the most fascinating department 
of all, reflects credit when it knows how to take 
the finished product to a discriminating public 
and convince the prospective buyer to pass the 
door of all competition and search out and find 
and come to the place of business, the very place 
that sells the product, and in the face of all 
competition. 

“You must have your policy right—the product 
right—then it’s up to the sales department to 
make the contact, satisfy the customer and get 
the money for the product sold. 
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“The American Peace Society has a world wide 
product, that must find its way into the very 
heart of all the people and will when its propa- 
ganda is effective. To eliminate waste, we must 
first eliminate selfishness. 

“If we could make Wortp Arrarrs a text book 
for all public high-schools and secure the work- 
ing co-operation of educators, it would be a splen- 
did step forward; and then if we could secure 
the help and co-operation of the business man 
and the manufacturer, who today is convinced 
that what we ought to secure is Peace with Pro- 
tection, and therefore is in favor of the strongest 
and best protective agencies, on land and sea and 
in the air. 

“Peace with protection, then protection with 
peace. The world is hungry for it.” 


Miss Louise W. Bancroft, of Providence, R. L., 
objects to the change of the title of the magazine 
as follows: 


“As you allow your subscribers to write to you 
about ‘What I Require of the American Peace 
Society and Its Publication,’ I venture to say a 
word. 

“Your Society has a high calling and do you 
not think it should keep very plainly before the 
minds of its readers its aim? 

“The new name of the magazine is disappoint- 
ing. It is easy to get lost in ‘World Affairs’ and 
at this particular time they are even more demor- 
alizing than usual. Any current event magazine 
might bear that name. The subtitle is too in- 
conspicuous to make any impression. 

“*Truth will ultimately prevail where there is 
pains taken to bring it to light,’ you use as a 


quotation. How noble! The pains taken to 
bring it to light! That surely must be your 
work! 


“Should not the public gather from the name 
of vour magazine that you are aiming at peace 
and endeavor through truth to light the path 
that will get them there, namely, Justice?” 

This referendum is not The work of 
the American Peace Society and the publication 
of Wortp AFrFaArrs ought to express with some 
adequacy the collective judgment of as many 
members and subscribers as possible. Any reader 
of. this magazine, indeed, should feel at liberty 
to express his views frankly with the purpose of 
improving the quality of the effort to lessen the 
Every letter 


closed. 


possibilities of war between nations. 
received, therefore, has been a helpful jolt to the 
workers responsible for the production end of 
this business. Readers are urged to tell us how— 
in the language of one writer—we may best “jazz 
it up a bit”; and how, in the phrase of a very 
eminent and ancient poet, we may most profitably 
take “sweet counsel together.” 

















Books Which Are Timely 


The Brookings Institution has demon- 
strated a happy facility in producing use- 
ful books at the useful moment. Indeed, 
the timeliness of the studies issued by this 
well-known research organization is in gen- 
eral as admirable as their content. To cite 
only a few recent instances, we recall the 
study by Dr. Victor S. Clark and associ- 
ates on “Porto Rico and Its Problems,” 
which appeared just before» President 
Hoover found it desirable, early in 1931, 
to visit that restive island. This was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Harold G. Moulton’s book 
on “Japan: An Economic and Financial 
Appraisal,” published the very week that 
the Mikado’s troops started their seizure 
of Manchuria. Equally timely, and of even 
greater general interest is the study 
written jointly by Dr. Moulton and Leo 
Pasvolsky of the Brookings staff on “War 
Debts and World Prosperity.” Within a 
few weeks of its publication this was de- 
fined by Walter Lippmann, in his Today 
and Tomorrow column, as “the indispen- 
sable source book of the debate which will 
be carried on for months to come.” 

The same attribute of current interest 
and the same combination of readability 
and impeccable accuracy are found in 
Felix Morley’s volume on “The Society of 
Nations,” published by the Brookings In- 
stitution last summer. In the four months 
that this book has been on the market it 
has achieved enviable distinction as the 
standard work of reference on the League 
of Nations and has been adopted as a text 
by a number of teachers of international 
relations. Its repute in Europe is as high 
as in this country, as evidenced by the 
comment of Mr. Wickham Steed, former 
editor of the London Times, that “there is 
no better portrayal in all the literature 
upon the League.” Such commendations, 
it is interesting to note, are due not merely 
to the intrinsic merits of the book as a 
penetrating study of what the League is 
rather than a necessarily superficial ac- 
count of what it does. The number of 
enthusiastic reviews accorded Mr. Morley’s 
volume is at least in part due to its ap- 
pearance at a time when the League is 
facing its period of greatest test, and when 
accurate understanding of its potentialities 
and its shortcomings as the central instru- 
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mentality of world organization is there- 
fore the more necessary. This apprecia- 
tion of what people want to know, as well 
as what it might be beneficial for them to 
know, is apparent throughout “The Society 
of Nations.” As Clarence K. Streit, the 
Geneva correspondent of the New York 
Times, wrote in the book review section of 
that outstanding newspaper: 

There is hardly a chapter in which one 
does not find a pointed reference to the 
Sino-Japanese conflict. Where by 
its scholarliness this book makes one think 
the author took more than the three years 
he did to write it, by its extraordinary up- 
to-dateness it gives the impression that he 
sat down last week and dashed off these 
600-odd pages. 

Mr. Morley has told us how, in the case 
of “The Society of Nations,” this time- 
liness was achieved. “When we first 
mapped out the volume, in 1928,” he says, 
“it was quite apparent that the time would 
soon be at hand when a thorough inter- 
pretive examination of the League, avoid- 
ing both the polemic and the academic 
shortcomings, would be of general and vital 
interest. And in writing the book, during 
nearly three years residence at Geneva, I 
proceeded on the assumption that those 
underlying factors in international organi- 
zation which were novel and interesting to 
me would also be interesting and novel to 
other people. Then, when the book was 
practically finished, the Sino-Japanese dis- 
pute broke and we had quickly to decide 
whether my study should be the last be- 
fore that tremendous test for the League, 
or the first after it. In spite of extra labor 
the choice was of course in favor of the 
latter alternative. And the additional labor 
was lessened by the fact that the founda- 
tions had been carefully built. Even in 
these sensational times there is no occur- 
rence which is not readily explicable and 
understandable in the light of its back- 
ground.” 

In the possession of such a background, 
unquestionably, lies the secret of the 
Brookings Institution’s success in produc- 
ing studies which combine timeliness and 
authority, even though some of its pro- 
ductions are perhaps lacking in the literary 
qualities which alone can provide wide- 
spread interest. Through the method of 
co-operative research the individual talents 
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and knowledge of an exceptionally able 
staff are greatly strengthened. This syn- 
thesis makes, particularly in these difficult 
times, a strong and invaluable combination, 
competent to exercise great constructive in- 
fluence in a country and a world which, 
in the last analysis, are still governed by 
public opinion, whether it be ill or well 
informed. 


Wanted for Our Library 


HE library of the American Peace 

Society, replete with works relating to 
the peace movement, is far from complete. 
Can any one furnish it with Dissertation 
on War and Peace, by Basil Mahnofsky? 
This, we understand, is a book divided 
into two parts, one dealing with the evils 
of war, and the other with the benefits of 
peace. From what we know, the book is 
as remarkable as it is rare. 

Its first chapter deals with the practice 
of war and the general opinion of its neces- 
sity. In this chapter the author says: 


“Our short life is full of necessary evils. Should 
we add to them the unnecessary evil of war? 
The habit of it makes us indifferent. We are 
shortsighted and do not feel our cruelty. War 
is the brutal force of wild beasts, combined with 
the art of destroying the life and happiness of 
man. War is a monster whose footsteps are 
stained with blood. It deprives the nations o: 
their repose, and shortens their life. It is time 
now to abolish the practice of settling interna- 
tional disputes by the sword. We think to miti- 
gate war by humanity and moderation; but this 
humanity is the humanity of an executioner, who 
makes choice of the instruments of death, not to 
spare the life of his victims, but to shorten it. 
Why so deceive ourselves by such ideas? Noth- 
ing but opinion of necessity of war makes war 
necessary. We think that we can not live with- 
out war. because it existed everywhere and in all 
ages. But man is free; he has reason and will, 
he has liberty of judgment and of action to 
change his habits. If we compare the western 
nations with the ancient, we will find many 
changes, made not only in laws, usages and arts, 
but even in religion itself. The ancient world 
adored war: its gods were heroes and warriors. 
But our God is God of peace and love. Chris- 
tianity commands us to love our neighbors with- 
out distinction of nationality.” 


The author holds that there are only two prin- 
cipal impediments to world peace; namely, igno- 
rance and superstition. Speaking as a European, 
he points out that the interests of every state or 
kingdom is bound to become the welfare of 
Europe; that Europe “is now sufficiently prepared 
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for peace,” her inhabitants being united by science, 
by commerce, by similar laws and manners, by 
the same religion, even by languages more or less 
common in origin. The name of Europe should 
be respected in all parts of the earth. 

In the second and third chapters, the author 
refutes the common prejudice in respect of war, 
and argues that as an evil it can produce nothing 
but evil. He thinks that the glory of nations 
consists not in the conquests they make upon 
their neighbors, but in those peaceful conquests 
by which man subdues nature and promotes civil- 
ization. He says: “The true force of a nation 
is the happiness of the people, the mutual tie of 
the inhabitants and their confidence in the gov- 
ernment. Englishmen are respected ,in Europe, 
not for their wars, but because they have great 
statesmen, civil and social virtues, and public 
spirit.” He goes on to point out that true great- 
ness is determined not by the numbers of fought 
victories, but by the number of useful services 
to mankind. 

In chapter five, he treats of the miseries of war 
and points out the extent of pauperism, the in- 
crease of taxes and of military budgets in modern 
Europe. In the sixth chapter, he shows how 
governments live in constant fear of war, and 
without leisure for the elaboration of laws and 
the improvement of society. In the seventh and 
concluding chapter of part one, the author pays 
his respects to the diplomats, and to the fever- 
minded patriots who think that the love of 
country consists in the indiscriminate hatred of 
all foreigners. 

In the second part of the work, the author 
speaks of the means leading to the general paci- 
fication of mankind. These are: First, the sanc- 
tion of international law by the consent of all 
the civilized world; Second, a Congress of the 
Nations, the principal duty of which shall be the 
prevention of war. He holds that, “The limits 
of nations shall be determined by the Congress 
and can not be changed without its approval. 
All international disputes are to be settled before 
this tribunal.” 

In the last six chapters, the author develops 
his general ideas, and discusses the principal ques- 
tions that should be determined by the Congress. 
He holds that the authority and the attributes of 
the Congress could not prejudice the indepen- 
dence of nations. He concludes that universal 


peace is the consolidation of society; and that 
if the civilized nations could induce their gov- 
ernments to abolish war, they would remove by 
it all the obstacles now obstructing the progress 
of mankind. 
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Here are further quotations from this work 
which seems to rank with the similar teachings 
of St. Pierre, Kant, Bentham, and of other out- 
standing enemies of war: 


“The first source of mutual prejudices of na- 
tions is ignorance; they ascribe to foreigners the 
most absurd habits, and therefore despise them. 
I think that to respect each other, the nations 
should only be better acquainted. 

“The second source of these prejudices is the 
hatred produced by wars. This hatred, prevailing 
sometimes for many ages, makes the nations 
ascribe to their enemies the most abject vices, and 
deny their virtues. It is unjust, because the 
principal cause of war lies not in the nations 
but in the governments. 

“It is remarkable that these prejudices are pre- 
dominant, not only in masses, but sometimes in- 
fect the better educated people, who should know 
that every nation has some good qualities—that 
each quality has its brighter as well as its darker 
side—that the qualities imputed to nations are 
too general, and that there is no rule without 
exception to it. Every nation consists of indi- 
vidual men, very often different in their charac- 
ters. All these things prove the necessity of 
general union and of mutual aid.” 

This book, the first part of which was written 
in 1793, the second in 1797, amid a general Euro- 
pean war, by a Russian writing within Russia, 
was first called to the 
Society, London, by Dr. Katchenoffsky, Professor 
of International Law in the University of Karkoff, 


attention of the Peace 


in a communication dated May 18, 1858. It seems 
that the work was published at St. Petersburg, in 


1803. It was referred to at some length in the 
November number of the ApvocaTe OF PEACE, 
1858. lahat 


BERNARD SHAW’s new religious fable, ‘““Adven- 
tures of a Black Girl in Her Search for God,” 
which he was inspired to write, he says, during an 
African Summer, has received mixed criticism in 
London newspapers. 

The purpose of the short story, Shaw says, is 
simply to enforce the evolutionary view of the Bible 
and preserve what he considers its true spiritual 
values from being cast out along with its “primi- 
tive folklore and rude conceptions of a tribal and 
vindictive deity, as has been done in Russia.” 

“A great deal of the Bible is much more alive 
than the morning’s newspaper and last night’s Par- 
liamentary debate. Its Chronicles are better read- 
ing than most of our fashionable histories and less 
intentionally mendacious. In revolutionary in- 
vective and utopian aspiration it cuts the ground 
from under the feet of Ruskin, Carlyle and Karl 
Marx, and in the epoch of great leaders and great 
rascals it makes Homer seem superficial and Shake- 
speare unbalanced.” 

Shaw’s black girl, with her Bible in one hand and 
a club in the other, encounters bloodthirsty and 
legalistic divinities, from pagan spokesmen to red- 
headed Irishmen who are modern Socialists, and 
believes God “not properly made and finished yet.” 
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Book Reviews 

















Holiday Books for Young People 


Books for juvenile readers must be attractive, 
they must ring true, they should be beautiful. 
Then, too, they must be stories that move, that 
finish what they begin, and, most important of 
all, they must not be obviously didactic. Thus 
narrowed down there is still a wealth of material 
among this season’s books to be found in the book 
stores. For parents who would like to select among 
them such as lead the child unconsciously toward 
friendship with other peoples and understanding 
of them, we have selected a number of titles sug- 
gestive of types useful for this purpose. There are 
travel books, stories with scenes laid in other lands, 
or from classics of other lands, history, and also a 
few which deal with wars of the past. We have 
chosen some of the latter class because a knowledge 
of old-time struggles is necessary to historical bal 
ance, and because young falk of today should ap 
preciate the measure of freedom and justice which 
they now enjoy at the price of so great sacrifice in 
the past. 

The list begins with travel. 


Macic PortHo.es, by Helen Thomas Follett. Pp 
321. Macmillan, N. Y., 1932. Price $2.50. 
Now-a-days, it seems, mothers and daughters 

run away to sea together. With a slender purse, 

but with much enthusiasm and enormous love of 
the sea and ships, Barbara and her mother took 
freight boats, tramp steamers, an occasional liner, 
and, best of all, some sailing vessels. They ex- 
plored the West Indies, traversed the Panama 

Canal and even went as far as Tahiti in the Pacific. 

The volume is decorated with many strong pictures 

in black and white and with equally vivacious 

word pictures. This is a live book about live 
people. 


KARL AND GRETEL, by Virginia Olcott. Pp. 168. 
Silver Burdett & Co., N. Y., 1932. Price 80 cents. 


Profusely illustrated in black and colors, this 
story of German children tells young readers much 
about the country, its history and levends. Berlin, 
Bavaria, the Brocken, the Black Forest, and the 
Rhine country are visited by these natural German 
children. 


JEAN AND FANCHON, by Virginia Olcott. Pp. 168. 
Silver Burdett & Co., N. Y., 1931. Price 80 cents. 


Illustrated and printed in the same manner as 
the book about Germany, this, of two French 
children from Paris and the Riviera, tells about 
France, from the Pyrenees to Brittany. The hero 
and heroine visit centers all over France. They 
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learn about silk, perfume, sardines, and many other 
matters interesting to lovers of France. Both this 
and the preceding book are especially good, be- 
cause of their conversational style, for children to 
read aloud. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, THE STORY OF A GREAT 
ADVENTURE, by Edna Potter. Pp. 128. Oxford 
University Press, N. Y., 1932. Price, $2.00. 
Artistically illustrated in both black and color, 

this biography of Columbus will charm boys and 

girls of today. Quite evident is the fact that care- 
ful study of sources has been made, yet the style 
of the narrative is simple, and the story moves 
rapidly. The end-papers of the book are gaily 
colored maps of the four voyages of Columbus. 

The emphasis throughout is upon his vision, pa- 

tience, and courage. 


DISCOVERING CHRISTOPHER CoLuMBuUs, by Char- 
lotte Brewster Jordan. Pp. 202. Macmillan, 
N. Y., 1932. Price, $3.00. 

Quite reminiscent of the “Zig Zag Journeys” so 
much enjoyed by young readers of the 80’s and 
90's, this travel book on Spain will entertain and 
instruct young and old. An American boy named 
Christopher, who calls himself a “Columbus fan”— 
a live and likable boy, by the bye—traveling with 
an Uncle, looks up all the spots in Spain where 
Columbus is known to have been. He visits 
Granada, Barcelona, Montserrat, Madrid, Cor- 
dova, Seville, and finally sails home from Palos 
“to discover America.” Incidentally modern Spain 
and Spaniards figure in the trips, pleasingly. 
fine collection of pictures and some heretofore un- 
published documents at the end of the book, with a 
table of events in the life of Columbus, add much 
to its attraction. 


Tue ENCHANTED Sworp, by Henry K. Pasma. Pp. 
275. Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y., 1932. 
Price, $2.00. 

This is an exciting tale of mystery, adventure 
and rescue, with its scene in modern Friesland, a 
country probably little known to most American 
boys. 


Pp. 
1932. 


Tue Lonc Derense, by Friedrich Donauer. 
306. Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y., 
Price, $2.00. 


The story of the defense and fall of Constanti- 
nople before the Turks in the mid-fifteenth century 
comes to us from Germany, translated into Eng- 
lish. From the standpoint of a boy fighting beside 
his father in what they believe to be a defense of 
Christianity, we follow the tragically earnest and 
thrilling struggle. At last father and son gladly 
go home to Germany to dedicate their powers to 
the upbuilding of the Fatherland, hoping to go to 
war no more. 


SHUTTLE AND Sworp, by Hawthorne Daniel. Pp. 
169. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1932. Price, $1.75. 


In Flanders, in the fourteenth century, Jacob van 
Artevelde, burgher leader, was determined along 
with some of his followers that their beioved 
Flanders should no longer be a pawn in the wars 
between France and England. The ensuing strug- 
gle for freedom to be neutral is particularly well 
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written in this stirring tale, where a boy plays his 
manful part, and is then sent home to his father’s 
shuttle and loom by van Artevelde. The lad was 
told to become the very best master-weaver he 
could. “There, my boy, ye'll serve all Flanders 
well * * * ye'll win for Flanders and your- 
self a victory for peace.” For peaceful commerce 
and industry, said van Artevelde, make possible “a 
happy busy land where friendly people live in 
joyful harmony.” 


Mopern Mercuries, by Lloyd George and James 
Gilman. Pp. 276 and index. McBride & Co., 
N. Y., 1932. Price, $3.00. 


The story of communication from earliest smoke- 
signal or beacon to the latest thing in air-craft or 
radio is full of fascination and poetry. Runners, 
pony-riders and locomotives ail have a picturesque 
part in the story. So, too, do printing and news- 
papers, telephone and mail-plane. De Quincy 
caught his breath with the same sense of exultation 
on top of the mail coach galloping through towns 
and carrying news of epochal events, as does the 
lad of today taking his first ride in a plane. The 
book, written in a manner to apveal both to adults 
and young persons, is enriched with some stimulat 
ing quotations and good pictures. 


KATRINKA Grows UP, by Helen Eggleston Haskell. 
Pp. 300, notes and glossary. Dutton & Co., 
N. Y., 1932. Price, $2.00. 

“Katrinka,” the story of a Russian child, written 
some years ago, was one of the most popular 
juveniles ever published by Dutton. It is now in 
its twenty-third edition. This new book by the 
same author takes Katrinka to maturity and the 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia. There is, of course, 
no Communist propaganda in the book, but a 
realistic picture of a wholesome girl in the Imperial 
Ballet and her personal relation to all that went on 
in Russia during those tragic times. It is a distinct 
contribution to better understanding of the folk 
of Russia. 


THe Master Monkey, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
Pp. 261. Dutton & Co., N. Y., 1932. Price, 
$2.50. 


Unique among animal stories is this out of the 
legends of India. At all athletic contests in that 
land, we are told, banners are to be seen bearinz 
the image of a baboon. This is Hanuman, most 
powerful of the animal gods of Indian myth. He 
stands for courage, prowess and fair play. Some 
of the episodes and exploits of his life are told here 
very poetically. It is a turbulent career, that of 
this Hercules of the East. There is in it, to him 
who reads with the eye of imagination much of 
symbolism. After his most sanguine exploits of 
rescue or daring it is his mother, foster-daughter 
of the oak, who restores him to “the sanity of 
peace.” Out of the folk lore of ancient races we 
learn to know them. 


Books for Adults 


NATIONALISM 
DEVELOPMENTS, 
P». 97 and map. 


Upon Man 
1925-1932 
Uni 


EFrrects OF CHINESE 
CHURIAN RAILWAY 
By Harry L. Kingman. 


versity of California Press, 1932 
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Japan Speaks, K. K. Kawakami. Pp. 184 and map. 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1932. Price, $1.50. 


Curna SPEAKS, by Chih Meng. Pp. 211 and map. 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1932. Price, $1.50. 


Mr. Kingman’s study of the Manchurian rail- 
way situation, as influenced by aroused nationalism 
in China is an excellent preliminary to the debate 
carried on in the two books following on the list. 
Mr. Kingman, acquainted personally with both 
Chinese and Manchurian public officials, attempts 
to discuss his subject objectively, nevertheless, and 
to show no bias. While he finds it hard not to sym- 
pathize with Chinese aspirations to hold political 
sway over territory legally theirs, he sees, on the 
other hand, that both Russia and Japan have 
made immense contributions to the welfare of 
Manchuria and that they have legitimate economic 
interests there which China has endangered. In a 
simple and readable, but fully annotated, study he 
follows the doings of China in her attempt to 
oppose Russian dominance in northern Manchuria, 
and to undermine that of Japan in the south. Fin- 
ished and published before the setting up of Man- 
chukuo and its recognition by Japan, he yet fore- 
saw continued military dominance of the country 
by Japan, at least so long as the Japanese war 
party remained in power. But he concludes that 
it is quite unlikely that Manchuria can perma- 
nently be alienated from a people so potentially 
powerful as the Chinese. 

The other two books are, naturally, definitely 
and decidedly one-sided in their approach to the 
Manchuria problem. Nevertheless both are writ- 
ten by men able and broad. Kawakami, who has 
written much in English, thinks Japan’s nolicy was 
unavoidable, with the single exception of her 
action in attacking Shanghai. Here, he feels Japan 
became a catspaw of the Powers, and had to incur 
alone the hatred of the Chinese. 

Mr. Meng, on the part of China, admits that his 
country is passing through a chaotic stage, but says 
that her racial genius has shown itself capable of 
government for a longer period than has any other 
nation. She has actually, he says, the most stable 
civilization in history, and will in time work out 
her own type of modern state.’ The war lords of 
China differ from those of Japan, he claims, only 
in that they are disorganized and inefficient. As 
to the dispute over Manchuria, he patiently follows 
the course of treaties and events to show China’s 
rectitude. Both books have appendices containing 
valuable documents as reference material. That 
on China contains a summary. by date, of the part 
taken by the League of Nations in the controversy. 
For serious study of the Manchukuo matter and 
the Lytton report all three books should surely be 
read. 


Rocer WitiiaMs, by James Ernst, Pp. 524 and 
index. Macmillan, N. Y., 1932. Price, $4.00. 


An incredible amount of research in England and 
the United States has been done by Mr. Ernst, and 
this is doubtless the best biography of Williams 
thus far written. Yet this, as a biography of a 
man, is not quite satisfying. That is to say, with 
all its wealth of historic detail, with all its long 
quotations from Williams’ letters and papers, per- 
haps because of them, the man himself does not 
quite “come alive”. To his aniagonists he must 
have seemed a doctrinaire, irritating, uncompromis- 
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ing, instant, in and out of season, a continual and 
dangerous nuisance. Yet, because of his many 
friends, even in the enemy’s camp, we see that he 
must have been a lovable firebrand, gentle and 
doubtless of great charm and magnetism. These 
two sides of his character are never quite woven 
into one man by the author. 

Diplomatic Williams surely could be. Sent to 
England by his Rhode Island colony he always 
came back with the desired charters or privileves 
he went after. Honored and trusted in the home- 
land he surely was. 

In his dealings with the Indians of New England 
he was just and kind. His lands in Rhode Island 
were either a free gift from the Indians or, nearly 
fifty years before Penn, purchased from them. 
When catastrophe threatened the New England 
colonies from Indian attack it was Williams upon 
whom even his enemies continually called to mend 
affairs. At great sacrifice of strength he journeyed 
about among the tribes and was successful in an 
astonishing number of cases, in preventing attacks. 
But the political and social ideas, now become com- 
monplaces among us, for which this intrepid spirit- 
ual fighter contended and for which he was ban- 
ished from Massachusetts, were the separation of 
Church and state, freedom of conscience and the 
press, popular control of government, and, pre- 
cursor of modern anti-imperialist doctrine, denial 
of the right of an English king to dispose of the 
lands belonging to the native people of America. 
A lover of justice and peace, his life was one long 
valiant struggle, at grilling expense of vitality, to 
lay the foundations of spiritual liberty in his be- 
loved America. With study one can get all this 
from Mr. Ernst’s book. 


Tue Lire or Georce Exot, by Emelie and Georges 
Romieu. Translated from the French by Brian 
W. Downs. Pp. 370. Dutton & Co., N. Y., 1932. 
Price, $3.75. 


When French writers appraise British authors 
one gets something of a flavor of both races. In 
the present book, written by the authors of an ex- 
cellent recent book on the Bronté sisters, one may 
frequently feel the French point of view, but be- 
yond this the authors have been successful in bring- 
ing to life for this generation, the English Mary 
Evans. It was the task they set themselves, think- 
ing, with Edmund Sherer, writing in le Temps, that 
the three-volume biography by Cross, George 
Eliot’s reverent second husband, was material for 
a book rather than that book itself. 

So we have here a real portrait of a rarely beauti- 
ful soul, a lofty mentality but, woven into it, ability 
for warm emotional life. From the time the child 
devotedly followed her big brother about, content 
with crumbs of affection, through the friendships 
of her young womanhood, to her rare comrade- 
ship with George Lewes, we are shown George 
Eliot’s need of being loved and cherished. It be- 
comes the link binding the mind of a genius with 
the rest of womankind. She becomes understand- 
able and lovable. 

And George Lewes, that odd-looking little man, 
with his brilliant mind and his ability for service 
and self-effacement, seems to be the divinely ap- 
pointed means through whom his wife’s genius is 
discovered and set free. He, too, becomes a living 
character to like and understand. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE PacliFic, 1931. 
Bruno Lasker. Pp. 537 and index. 
of Chicago Press, 1932. 


This book is the proceedings of the fourth bien- 
nial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
which took place in Shanghai, China, in the fall 
of 1931. The conference was provided with syllabi 
on all major subjects. This volume contains many 
entire addresses given at the conference and ab- 
stracts of so-called data papers. It is interesting 
to observe that even the highly inflammable ques- 
tion of Japan’s operations in Manchuria was used 
as a case problem in diplomacy by both China and 
Japan, without ontoward results. The book fur- 
nishes a valuable reference on questions economic, 
political and social in countries of the Pacific. 


THe PENNS OF PENNSYLVANIA AND ENGLAND, by 
Arthur Pound. Pp. 339 and index. Macmillan, 
N. Y., 1932. Price, $3.50. 


Last October marked the 250th anniversary of 
the arrival of William Penn in America. This book 
on the Penn family is, therefore, particularly 
timely. It begins, we are glad to see, with Admiral 
Sir William Penn, father of the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, and continues through five generations. This 
really tells the whole story as no other method 
could do. ‘ 

The great interest of the book to most of us is 
its presentation of Penn’s ideas of government, his 
plans for peace with the Indians and for peace 
between nations. The difficulties in putting these 
ideas into practice were disheartening, but, to this 
generation, not difficult to understand. For some 
reason, Penn, with all his humane and advanced 
ideas, was not so well able as was Roger Williams 
of Rhode Island to make his plan work, or to win 
to his side friends powerful enough to keep him 
and his colony financially afloat. A comparative 
study of the two men and the two colonies they 
founded is an interesting field yet to be canvassed. 


IMMIGRANT GiFts TO AMERICAN Lire, by Allen H. 
Eaton. Pp. 173 and index. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, N. Y., 1932. Price, $3.00. 


The sub-title of this book reads, “Some Experi- 
ments in Appreciation of the Contributions of our 
Foreign-born Citizens to American Culture.” The 
experiments referred to are chiefly exhibitions which 
have been prepared in various cities to show the 
arts and crafts, songs and dances of the homelands. 
The book is, however, much more than a mere 
account of these. Foreword and preface go over 
the whole question of the untapped richness of the 
contributions which we should receive from our 
immigrants. These contributions are in the realm 
of music, as well as handicrafts; painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture, as well as language. Many 
family customs brought from over seas, and festi- 
val customs are full of beauty and value. 

The book, profusely illustrated, has chapters on 
exhibits that have been held, one on methods of 
gathering matter for such exhibits, a list of re- 
sources and a bibliography. Add to these the facts 


that the book is delightfully written and adequately 
indexed and you have summarized the points of 
a book calculated to add to popular appreciation 
of the folk of other lands. 
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Tue RAILroap TO Freepom, by Hildegarde Hoyt 
Swift. Pp. 364. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y., 
1932. 


Here is the authentic story of Harriet Tubman, 
the colored woman who could boast that she never 
lost a passenger as she safely led many of her 
people via the “Underground Railway” to the 
North and freedom, during the disputes over slav- 
ery in this country. 

A historical character, she is dramatized and 
made real in this story. 


Tue ComInc or SoutH America, by Henry Kitt- 
redge Norton. Pp. 300. John Day, N. Y., 1932. 
Price, $3.50. 


While few of the ideas in this book are strictly 
original, the volume is an interesting and instruc- 
tive interpretation of South America, its recent 
revolutions, the resources and special problems of 
each country. Mr. Norton has travelled much, es- 
pecially in the far East. He has acted as chair- 
man of round tables several times at the Williams- 
town summer conferences and is pleasantly known 
to many persons interested in international prob- 
lems. 


Peace Ptays, compiled by A. P. Sanford. Pp. 276. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1932. Price, 
$2.50. 


Mrs. Sanford’s newest anthology of plays con- 
tains eighteen short dramas dealing with themes 
of peace or war. None require eiaborate setting. 
Some are for ail girls, some for boys and a wide 
range of ages is covered. The choices are excellent 
for interesting material of general appeal, all in- 
directly teaching the beauty of peace. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION BETWEEN 
THE UnitTep STATES OF AMERICA AND THE Do- 
MINION OF CaNnapA, by Chiraikaran Joseph 
Chacko. Pp. 426 and index. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, N. Y., 1932. Price, $5.50. 


In view of the recent treaty on the St. Lawrence 
water-way, it may be interesting to many people 
to know more about the Joint Commission which 
has adjudicated so many matters that might have 
proved sources of trouble between this country 
and Canada. This book tells of the history leading 
to the creation of the Commission, its powers and 
the guarantee of peace which it offers. It is a 
thorough and well-documented work. 


INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT, by Clyde Eagleton. 
Pp. 656 and index. Ronald Press, New York, 
1932. 


Professor Eagleton, of New York University, 
puts out this text on present day international 
government, combining within it the not too 
technical principles of international law and a 
study of the institutions and problems of interna- 
tional society today. It is a book which will in- 
terest general readers as well as students, especially 
those concerned with the control of war. This is, 
in fact, the subject of Part III, comprising last 
four chapters of the volume. 
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on TriaL, by C. Delisle 


MoperN CIVILIZATION 
Macmillan, New 


Burns. Pp. 320 and index. 
York, 1931. Price, $2.50. 


As the title suggests the author not only weighs 
the different elements in modern civilization, but 
suggests their tendency. Such a study may be 
used, as he hopes it will be, as a basis for action 
to guide those policies which will lead away from 
unhappy results toward better personal and com- 
munity life. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS IN THE Civit War, by 
Edward Needles Wright. Pp. 262 and index. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
1931. Price, $3. 


A thorough study of its topic with an added 
chapter comparing the facts about conscientious 
objectors in the Civil War with those in the World 
War. Because of its scholarly attitudes, notes, 
statistics and its arrangement for study this is a 
valuable book on types, individuals, the govern- 
ment and the public, north and south, in war 
time. Problems of reason and conscience, when 
in conflict, are not here treated, but the book fur- 
nishes invaluable data for such a study. 


DrirtTinc SANDS OF Party Po.itics, by Oscar W. 
Underwood. Pp. 411 and index. Century Co., 
New York, 1931. Price, $3.50. 


Not quite an autobiography, this book gives, 
nevertheless, an inside view of what lay behind 
certain legislation in the United States Congress 
during Mr. Underwood’s time of service in that 


body. Each chapter is an able essay on some po- 
litical or historico-political subject. The whole is 
preceded by an excellent word portrait of Mr. 
Underwood by Claude G. Bowers. 


DrreEctoRY OF AMERICAN AGENCIES CONCERNED 
WITH THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
compiled by Ruth Savord. Pp. 132 and index. 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York City, 
1931. Price, $1.75. 


The introduction to this book by Isaiah Bowman 
is a little essay on the value of the work of private 
organizations as a help to the Government. It 
is an essay worth frequent reading by the citizens 
of a democracy. A descriptive list of organiza- 
tions for the study of international affairs fol- 
lows. These sections are subdivided to include 
regional societies such as the Hispanic Society of 
America, chambers of commerce and peace socie- 
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ties. All are carefully covered with a list of offi- 
cers, and publications or other methods of work. 


LELAND STANFORD, by George T. Clark. Pp. 476 
and index. Stanford University Press, California, 
1931. 


The founder of Stanford University is known 
only in name to many of the present generation. 
Because of losses of documents by fire, much valu- 
able biographical material has been lost, yet Mr. 
Clark has been able in this book to show Mr. 
Stanford a living, virile person. An early pioneer 
to California, this young lawyer became a builder 
of the Central Pacific Railroad, Governor of his 
state in Civil War time, United States Senator for 
two terms, as well as the founder of the broad 
modern university which he named for his son. 


Tue Causes Or War, edited by Arthur Porritt. Pp. 
231 and index. Macmillan, New York, 1932. 
Price, $1.50. 


This ever-fruitful field of study has been can- 
vassed again by the Executive Committee of the 
World Conference for International Peace through 
Religion. The papers are contributed by many 
persons, some of them undoubted authorities in 
their fields. The book will appeal to many who 
have been otherwise uninformed in this subject. 


Tue Wortp Court, compiled by Helen McMuller. 
Pp. 252. H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 1931. 


The lack of an index to this number 8 of volume 
VII of the Reference Shelf is a flaw, though the 
table of contents, briefs of arguments and classified 
bibliography in a measure compensate for the lack. 
We do not know how nearly up-to-date are the 
quotations from other publications, but the ex- 
cerpt from the ApvocaTE oF PEACE is dated 1926, 
and no reference is made to the thorough canvass- 
ing of arguments, pro and con, which was pub- 
lished by the magazine as referendum material in 
February, 1931. 


In DEFENSE OF TomMorROW, by Robert Douglas 
Bowden. Pp. 210. Macmillan, New York, 1931. 
Price, $2.00. 


At last one is found to give a defense and an 
interpretation of the machine age. Without dis- 
regarding the dark spots on the scene, Mr. Bowden 
finds sequence and hope in advancing American 
civilization. His book was awarded the John G. 
Agar prize last year for the best book on the soul 
of America. 





